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STOIC VIEWS OF POETRY. 


Of all ancient philosophies Stoicism was the most favorably 
disposed toward poetry. The Stoics maintained that the great 
poets, such as Homer, were the first philosophers, they made 
extensive use of quotations from the poets in their philosophical 
arguments, and they even turned on occasion to the writing of 
poetry as the most adequate medium of philosophical expression. 
The interpretation of poetry, therefore, must in all likelihood 
have occupied an important place in Stoic thought.* 

Yet in spite of the many allusions to the poets found in extant 
Stoic literature, we have no Stoic “ Poetics,” no general discus- 
sion of the nature of poetry, its first principles, and the standards 
by which it should be judged. There are, to be sure, certain well 
known Stoic views about poems, for example, that Homer’s myths 
are allegorical expressions of the truths of physical and ethical 
philosophy. Yet seldom has anyone attempted to determine on 
what grounds the Stoics accepted such a doctrine, or in general 
how they approached the study and the writing of poetry, and 
how they related poetry to their philosophy as a whole. It is the 
aim of this paper to propose a tentative answer to these questions. 

A Stoic poetics will not contain any startling departure from 
the traditional ancient doctrines about poems. Widely current 
views, for example that poetry is imitation, that it makes a 


1The interest of the Stoics in poets and poetry is evident from the 
titles of works (now lost) of the first three leaders of the school. Zeno 
wrote mpoBAnuata ‘Ounpixad (five books) and epi moinrixys dxpodcews 
(Diog. Laer., VII, 4) ; Cleanthes, rept (ibid., 175) ; Chrysip- 
pus, wept mpdos Piiouady, Tov Set dKovev 
(two books), mpds robs kpitixods mpds Aréddwpov (ibid., 200). 
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contribution to the pleasure and instruction of the auditor, that 
it is metrical and is characterized by an extensive use of figures, 
are all accepted by the Stoics. Here, as elsewhere, the Stoics 
endeavored to assimilate traditional beliefs as far as possible to 
their own philosophy. But the process of assimilation meant that 
traditional views were made systematic and consistent with the 
Stoic philosophy as a whole. As a result old doctrines often took 
on a new meaning or a new emphasis. This mixture of old and 
new in Stoicism obscures the line that divides the Stoic from 
the non-Stoic; and since my concern in this paper is with the 
formulation of certain attitudes toward poetry rather than with 
the problem of their sources, I have included material that is not 
demonstrably Stoic. I have tried, however, to differentiate either 
in the text or in the notes between those views that are authen- 
tically Stoic and those which are introduced only because they 
resemble or are in harmony with known Stoic doctrine. 

In the absence of a systematic treatise on poetry, the Stoic 
views must be reconstructed from widely scattered sources, many 
of doubtful value. The comments of Seneca and Epictetus on 
poetry, though very limited in scope, are at least authentically 
Stoic. Strabo has much to say about Homer, and Strabo con- 
sidered himself a Stoic, though in modern times he has been 
accused of superficiality.2 Cicero and Diogenes Laertius give 
accounts of Stoicism that appear to be taken from good sources 
and presented without undue prejudice. Philodemus and Sextus 
Empiricus, on the other hand, engaged in an active polemic 
against the school. In addition to the authors mentioned, who 
are the major sources, must be considered the widely scattered 
allusions to Stoicism in Plutarch, Galen, the Homeric commen- 
tators, and a multitude of other writers. These allusions, some- 
times containing quotations, give us isolated statements out of 
context, and it is often difficult to find their proper place in the 
Stoic system. Finally, there are the writers who were probably 
influenced by the Stoic theory of poetry, but who provide no sure 
indication of the nature and extent of that influence. Lucan’s 
Civil War, for instance, and Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus may well 
conform to Stoic poetics as closely as they conform to Stoic ethics 
and physics; yet they contribute little to the theoretical formula- 
tion of the doctrines in any of these fields. Again, Horace’s 


2 Cf. R.-H., IV A 1, cols. 80-81, s. v. “ Strabo.” 
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Ars Poetica may contain Stoic doctrines, but the identity of those 
doctrines is not apparent from the work itself. 

It is obvious that a “ poetics ” reconstructed from such sources 
as these will necessarily be tentative. Its probability will depend 
largely on its success in organizing the fragmentary evidence into 
a system that is consistent with itself and in conformity with 
the Stoic philosophy as a whole. Perhaps the highly systematic 
character of Stoicism gives a certain measure of justification to 
the attempt to fill in the missing parts of their poetic theory.® 

The starting point of the Stoic theory of poetry was the recog- 
nition that poems involve the use of language, and the problems 
dealt with in poetics follow the pattern of the problems of lan- 
guage. In the Stoic system language or speech is closely linked 
with the study of meaning, the word being the “sign ” and the 
meaning the “thing signified.” These two topics constitute 
dialectic, which in its turn falls under the general heading of 
logic.* The study of language or speech includes, besides poetry, 
such topics as grammar, ambiguity, song, and music.® 

The term phone (speech) is used by the Stoics in a broad sense, 
including animal sounds as well as human. Speech that can be 
written (éyypdpparos) ® is called lexis (diction). Speech that 
has a meaning and has its source in thought is called logos (dis- 
course). A poem can be considered as both levis and logos. As 


® Doctrinal differences within the school must have led to divergent 
views on poetry. There is not sufficient evidence to permit an exact 
determination of all these divergences, yet there is evidence that they 
existed (cf. below, note 8 and pp. 253, 266, 270) ; and for that reason this 
paper is entitled “ Stoic Views of Poetry ” rather than “The Stoic View 
of Poetry.” 

* Diog. Laer., VII, 43 f. 

5 Diog. Laer., VII, 44. The Stoics regarded these topics as closely 
related; cf. Philodemus, De musica, pp. 90-91 Kemke = 188-190 Van 
Krevelen = von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta (hereafter desig- 
nated as SVF, with references to volume, page, and line), III, 233, 38- 
234, 4 (relation of music to poetry and grammar); Strabo, I, 2, 6 
(relation of poetry to rhetoric). Triple references must be given to 
Philodemus, De musica, since each edition contains many textual 
variants, and the recent edition of Van Krevelen (Hilversum, 1939) fails 
to record the earlier restorations with completeness. 

Diog. Laer., VII, 56; ef. 57: (sc. 

7 Diog. Laer., VII, 56: onuarrixh Siavoias Cf. 
57: Novos del onuartikés éore. 
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lexis, it is a pattern of sounds and words; as logos it signifies a 
certain meaning. This distinction is very clearly stated, though 
with slightly different terms, in the definitions of poiema and 
poiesis ascribed to Posidonius by Diogenes Laertius: wotyya 5€ 
ws 6 pyow év rH A€Lews Euperpos 
EvpvOpos pera oxevns TO Aoyoedes exBeByxvia . . . woinos éore 
ONpavTiKOY Troinua, pipnow Oeiwv Kat avOpwreiwv.® “ Poiema, 
as Posidonius says in his introductory treatise on diction, is 
diction that is metrical or rhythmical with elaboration, going 
beyond prose. . . . poiesis is significant poetic diction, contain- 
ing an imitation of things divine and human.” It seems evident, 
then, that Stoic poetics was divided into these two parts: the 
study of the poem as a form of language or speech, and the study 
of the poem as the expression of a meaning.® Each of these parts 


§ Diog. Laer., VII, 60. For other definitions of poiema in terms of 
metre cf. G. Amsel, “ De vi atque indole rhythmorum quid veteres iudi- 
caverint,” Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen, I, 3 (Breslau, 1887), 
p. 23 and Aristides Quintilianus, De musica, I, 29, p. 37, 6-7 Jahn: 
Trav pérpwv ebrperés cioTnua twoinua. R. Reitzenstein, 
M. Terentius Varro und Johannes Mauropus von Euchaita (Leipzig, 
1901), p. 92 would emend cxev7js to xaracxevgs; cf. Strabo, I, 2, 6: 
but cf. also ibid., 2, 11: AaBav Thy 
montikws Svecxevace. Posidonius’ terminological distinction be- 
tween poiema and poiesis was not followed by all Stoics; cf. HV? IX, 28 
(C. Jensen, Philodemos iiber die Gedichte fiinftes Buch [Berlin, 1923], 
p. 182): os éviovs Kai of ménua Kadov 
elvac Th copyy Sidvoray mepiexov . . . Posidonius’ usage is rather similar 
to that attributed by Philodemus to Neoptolemus in Poems V, cols. 11-12 
(Jensen, pp. 29, 31), according to which poiema is concerned with 
synthesis, poiesis with hypothesis. On the latter passage cf. O. Immisch, 
“ Horazens Epistel iiber die Dichtkunst,” Philologus, Suppl. XIV, 3 
(Leipzig, 1932), pp. 8-21. On Lucilius and Varro’s distinction between 
poiesis and poiema see M. Consbruch, “ De veterum epi woijuaros doc- 
trina,” Bresl. Philol. Abh., V, 3 (Breslau, 1890), p. 93 and F. Striller, 
“De Stoicorum studiis rhetoricis,” Bresl. Philol. Abh., I, 2 (Breslau, 
1886), p. 47. 

® Jensen, op. cit., pp. 170-71, correlates the threefold scheme of 
Tauriscus’ xpitixn téxvn (Sextus, A. M., I, 248f.) with Posidonius’ dis- 
tinction between poiesis and poiema as follows: 1. rpifixdv wépos, dealing 
with the sound of words and syllables; 2. Noy:Kdv pépos, corresponding to 
Posidonius’ poiema, dealing with figures and virtues of style; 3. icro- 
ptxov uépos, corresponding to Posidonius’ poiesis, dealing with the thought. 
Tauriscus’ xpitixy réxvn, however, includes grammar and clearly refers 
to both prose and verse, whereas Posidonius’ scheme is concerned only 
with poetry. It is therefore doubtful whether a correlation is warranted. 
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has its own distinctive problems, and each received varying em- 
phasis at the hands of different Stoic theorists. Some Stoics, 
like Crates, were very much interested in linguistic aspects; 
others limited themselves entirely to the examination of the 
meaning of poems, though meaning or thought as such constitutes 
for the Stoics a distinct branch of logic, and there is no such 
thing as an exclusively poetic meaning. In order to account for 
the whole range of the Stoic treatment of poems it will be neces- 
sary to arrange the discussion under three heads: 1. The lin- 
guistic form of poems; 2. The meaning or thought of poems; 
and 3. The poetic elaboration of thought. 


1. Tue Lincuistic ForM or POEMS. 


The most systematic Stoic treatment of phone known to us 
is that of Diogenes of Babylon, as summarized by Diogenes 
Laertius.’° First in the summary is a definition of phone, with 
a statement of its properties and its species; next a discussion of 
lexis, with a definition of dialect and a classification of the letters 
of the alphabet; third, a treatment of logos, including the parts 
of discourse and the virtues and vices of discourse.** Hach of 
these divisions has a bearing on poetic theory, inasmuch as poems 
are examples of phone, analyzable both as lexis and as logos. 


a. Phone is defined by Diogenes as “ air that has been struck, 
or the peculiar object of auditory sensation.” 7? It is a “ body,” 
which “does something” in passing from speaker to hearer.** 
Hence a poem, considered as phone or echos, is in the first in- 
stance an object of auditory perception.** A Stoic poetics, then, 
must determine how the auditory perception of a poem differs 
from that of other forms of phone. The difference is twofold: 
the perception is of a special kind, and it produces a distinct 
effect on the hearer. 


10 Diog. Laer., VII, 55-59 = SVF, III, 212-214. 

11 For a discussion of this work and its influence on the ancient 
grammarians see K. Barwick, “ Remmius Palaemon und die rémische ars 
grammatica,” Philol., Suppl. XV, 2 (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 91-94. 

12 Diog. Laer., VII, 55: dnp werdnyuévos 7d tdtov alcOnrdv dxojs. 

18 Diog. Laer., VII, 55-56. 

14 The importance of the hearer is clearly indicated in the titles of the 
works of Zeno and Chrysippus listed in note 1. 
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The peculiar character of the perception may best be seen in 
the remarks of Diogenes of Babylon on music (as reported by 
Philodemus in his work On Music) and of Panaetius, a pupil of 
Diogenes and Crates,° on beauty or the kalon (as reported by 
Cicero in the De Officus).‘® Diogenes drew a distinction between 
natural (avropvys) and scientific sense-percep- 
tion.** The former is adequate for the perception of simple 
qualities, such as warm and cold, but the latter perceives the 
Hppoopévov and avdppoorov,'® that is, the disposition of the quali- 
ties of perceptions (ai tov aicPnoewv ras , which 
is the proper study of the musician.’® In other words, the 
musician is concerned with certain dispositions of sounds, which 
are apprehended by a kind of perception distinct from that by 
which the simple qualities of sound are perceived. These disposi- 
tions include, presumably, the various forms of musical rhythm 
and harmony. 

Diogenes’ treatment of music is closely parallel to Panaetius’ 
remarks on the beauty of objects of sight. Panaetius states that 
the beauty of an object lies in the composition of its parts. If 
this composition is apta, that is, if the parts are in harmony 
with each other (inter se .. . consentiunt), then the object is 
beautiful.2° Furthermore, the perception of beauty and of the 


15 Cf, Strabo, XIV, 5, 16; A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren 
Stoa (Berlin, 1892), p. 207; M. Van Straaten, Panétius (Amsterdam, 
1946), pp. 7 f. 

16 For the analysis of this topic I am greatly indebted to M. Pohlenz, 
“7d mpérov,” Gott. Nachrichten (1933), pp. 53-92, especially pp. 78-84. 
Cf. also M. Schafer, ‘ Diogenes als Mittelstoiker,” Philol., XCI (1936), 
pp. 174-196. 

17 Philod., Mus., pp. 11; 63 Kemke = 22; 138 Van Krevelen = SVF, 
III, 222, 34 ff. Cf. Arrian, Epict., III, 6, 8, where is contrasted 
with rexuixyn axon. Cf. Pohlenz, p. 78. 

18 Philod., Mus., p. 11 Kemke = 22 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 222, 36. 

19 Philod., Mus., p. 65 Kemke = 142 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 223, 
32f. Cf. Pohlenz, p. 78. The terms quality (moi) and disposition 
(mas diareOjoovrar) indicate that Diogenes discussed this topic in terms 
of the Stoic categories; see my article, “ The Stoic Categories as Method- 
ological Principles,” 7.A.P.A., LXXVI (1945), pp. 246-263. For the 
importance of training the perceptions cf. Philod., Mus., p. 8 Kemke = 
18 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 222, 6 ff.; Sextus, A. M., VI, 29. 

2° Cicero, Off., I, 98; cf. R. Philippson, “ Das Sittlichschéne bei Pa- 
naitios,” Philol., LXXXV (1930), p. 383. Cf. also Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Demosth., 48. Arist. Quint., I, 4, p. 4 Jahn says that music 
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convementia partium is peculiar to man. It is on a higher level 
than the perception shared by men and animals.”* 

If these analyses of music and the visual arts are applied to 
poetry, it would seem that the distinctive quality of a poem as 
an auditory perception must lie in the disposition of the sounds 
from which it is constituted ; and Posidonius’ definition of poetic 
diction as metrical and rhythmical levis naturally suggests that 
the Stoics regarded metre as the disposition of sounds peculiar to 
poems. In adopting such a view the Stoics were only expressing 
in their own terms a doctrine that must have been common- 
place; ** yet it is possible that they in turn exerted some influence 
on the formulation of subsequent metrical theory. At any rate 
the Platonist Aristides Quintilianus, who, like Posidonius, de- 
fined poiema in terms of metre,** was familiar with the Stoic 
definitions of techne and of phone, and was in agreement with 
the Stoics on a number of points.** 

The disposition of speech sounds in a poem affects the disposi- 
tion of the person who hears it.** To return to music, Diogenes 
of Babylon maintains that music brings with it dispositions of 
a particular description,*® and that musical harmony produces 
a harmonious state in the auditor.** Indeed, music produces not 


involves the yvw@ors tov mpérovros, and that the mpézoyv is, in one of its 
senses, 7 mpos &\AnAa 

21 Cicero, Off., I, 14. Cicero does not speak of “ scientific ” perception, 
but in limiting it to man he clearly implies that it is somehow rational. 

22 Cf. for example Aristotle, Poetics, 1447 b 13-16; Gorgias, Encomiwm 
of Helen, 9. 

23 See above, note 8. 

*4For various points of agreement between Aristides and the Stoics 
see notes 20, 26, 27, 51, 86, 118, 175. 

25 This view is of course in Plato and many others; cf. Amsel, op. cit. 
(see note 8), pp. 39-40. 

26 Philod., Mus., p. 6 Kemke = 10 Van Krevelen=SVF, III, 221, 
25f.: (THs wovorxys) tas diabéces; p. 31 Kemke 
= 70 Van Krevelen: (ras dpyovias) airais tds ye év 
diabéces; cf. p. 32 Kemke = 74 Van Krevelen. Cf. also Arist. Quint., 
II, 6, p. 46, 16f. Jahn: wév Kays ayabol Adyar, pices Te Kal es, 
kadai 5¢ dpétes, dprrar cuuBaivovor mpdges. The sequence 
épééets—mpdtes is Stoic; ef. Seneca, Epist. Mor., 95, 57 = SVF, III, 139, 
27 ff. The same sequence may lie behind the series of topics in Philod., 
Mus., pp. 67-71 Kemke = 146-152 Van Krevelen: madela—700s—mpakis. 

27 Philod., Mus., p. 14 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 221, 32: rhv &&» 
Tojoew pp. 33 f., Kemke = 76 Van Krevelen: ryv 
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only a certain disposition of the soul, but of the body as well.” 
Clearly it is this conception of disposition which provides the 
explanation of the peculiar effect of music on the hearer.*® 

Panaetius’ statement of the effect of painting on the observer is 
too brief to be of much assistance here, but so far as it goes it 
conforms to Diogenes’ statement about music. The beauty of 
visible objects, which lies in the disposition of their parts, is 
analogous to the beauty, that is, the order, of the soul: quam 
similitudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad animum transferens 
multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, constantiam, ordinem in 
constlus factisque conservanda putat. .. The perception of 
the beauty of bodies “ moves ” and “ delights ” the spectator, just 
as an orderly life wins his approval.** Poets too observe “ quid 
conveniat,” ** and no doubt the perception of the disposition of 
the parts of a poem has its appropriate effect on the disposition 
of the auditor.** 

The harmony of elements in a poem is closely bound up with 
the doctrine of decorum (zpézov). Panaetius describes decorum 
as that which is consentaneum.** ‘This concept is applied not 
merely to phone, but also to meaning, and to the relation of 
phone to meaning. Panaetius mentions appropriateness of speech 
and action to character,*° and Diogenes speaks in a single sen- 


Kal mpoonxdyTws Kexpauévas Yuxas huiv KaracKevafew kal 
pvOuifey kai mddrrev. Cf. Arist. Quint., II, 17, p. 63, 1-4 Jahn. 

28 Philod., Mus., pp. 15; 72 Kemke = 34; 156 Van Krevelen = SVF, 
III, 227, 6ff. Cf. also ibid., p. 19 Kemke = 44 Van Krevelen = SVF, 
III, 234, 21f.: olxelws quads mpds mrelovs dperds, and pp. 12; 
65 Kemke = 24; 142 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 223, 35 ff. 

2° For the Stoic analysis of the soul in terms of disposition ef, “ The 
Stoic Categories,” 7. A. P. A., LXXVI (1945), pp. 261 f. 

30 Cicero, Off., I, 14. 

31 Tbid., I, 98. 

82 Tbid., I, 98. 

83 The Stoic acceptance of a similarity of effects of music, the plastic 
arts, and poetry is indicated by the analogies made between them and 
the use of identical terms (especially répyis, xivnrixds) of each. Cf. 
Philod., Mus., p. 74 Kemke = 158 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 227, 29 ff. 
for an example. Diogenes of Babylon had explicitly stated (ibid., p. 90 
Kemke = 188 Van Krevelen=SVF, III, 233, 39) that music was 
analogous to poetry “in imitation and in the rest of invention” (xara 
Te THY piunow Kal Kata GdAnv evpeov). Cf. below, p. 253. 

84 Cicero, Off., I, 96. 

85 Tbid., I, 97. 
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tence of appropriate péAos, masculine and effeminate character, 
and actions in harmony with the ioxe(yeva mpdowma.*® It is 
generally accepted that the Panaetian conception of decorum 
underlies much of Horace’s Ars Poetica.** 

The effect of poems on the emotions or passions of the hearer 
deserves special mention. Of the four basic passions recognized 
by the Stoics—pleasure, pain, desire, and fear—pleasure and 
fear are most often mentioned as legitimate effects of poems; and 
of these two pleasure is the more important, as the fear a poem 
inspires serves to intensify the pleasure.** Strabo, our informant 
here, gives no further explanation of this statement. The fear 
aroused by poems is designated by the terms ekpleats and kata- 
plexis.*® These emotions are in themselves evil, since they in- 
volve an irrational movement of the soul.*® But to the extent 
that they provide a means for the betterment of the auditor they 
may be justified.** 

The pleasure evoked in the auditor appears to have a good and 
a bad form. In general pleasure (hedone), like fear, is con- 
demned by the Stoics as an irrational movement of the soul.*? 
Pleasure is defined as an irrational elevation of the soul caused 
by a sudden opinion that some good is present.** If received 


36 Philod., Mus., pp. 19; 92 Kemke = 44; 192 Van Krevelen = SVF, 
III, 234, 5 ff. (with Kemke’s restoration) ; ef. pp. 19; 89 Kemke = 42; 
186 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 233, 3 ff. (music appropriate to the 
gods). The phrase mpémov trois mpoowros re kal mpayuace is 
commonplace. It occurs with variations in Plutarch, Aud. Poet., 18B, 
22F; Dionys. Halic., Comp. Verb., 20, Demosth., 13; 48. Cf. also Philod., 
Mus., p. 31 Kemke = 70 Van Krevelen: révov oixeiov Exe éxdorny (sc. Thy 
dpuoviav) Trois madeot, For a further discussion of the “ appro- 
priate” in Stoic poetics see below, pp. 257; 269 ff. 

87 Cf. Pohlenz, op. cit. (see note 16), pp. 85-88; Lotte Labowsky, Die 
Ethik des Panaitios (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 74-102. 

38 Strabo, I, 2, 8: 5é mpoon Kai rd kal rd Teparwdes, 
émreiver THY 

89 Cf. the use of ekplexis in Ps.-Longinus, De Sublim., 1, 4. Deisi- 
daimonia also occurs in Strabo, I, 2, 8. These terms are defined as 
species of fear in SVF, III, 98-99. See also below, p. 270. 

4° Cf. Philod., Mus., pp. 22 Kemke = 50 Van Krevelen: 
hxwv brepBaddovra Kal révor kal puOuol tapdrrovow Kai mapé- 
xovow exmdnéiv, pev Kal EXxovra THv Sidvoray adoyws.... Cf. also 
SVF, III, 26, 3. 

41 See below, pp. 269 f. 

42 SVF, III, 95, 14 ff. 

48 Tbid., 95, 21, 32, and 43; 98, 15. 
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through sight or hearing it is called terpsis; ** if received from 
words and music or through deceit it is called kelesis; *° and if 
received through sight deceitfully it is called goeteia.*® The 
references here to opinion and to deceit rest on the Stoic view 
that all perception is accompanied by opinion or judgment, and 
that all forms of evil are in some way or other reducible to incor- 
rect judgments.*‘ The philosopher, then, will be on his guard 
against any pleasure from poems that brings with it deceit and 
false opinion; though among non-philosophers, that is, among 
those who have not yet freed themselves of false opinions, it may 
serve a useful end. 

It is possible, however, for the philosopher to derive from a 
poem an enjoyment that does not rest on mistaken judgments. 
Such an auditor is in a state of ewpatheia, rather than pathos; 
instead of hedone he experiences chara, or “ rational ” elevation.*® 
Specifically his feeling is termed terpsis, which is defined as 
“delight befitting the benefit he receives.” *® Thus the term 
terpsts is ambiguous, though in extant Stoic literature it usually 
carries the favorable connotation. The term hedone is also used 
in a favorable sense, even in contexts where strict usage would 
have required chara.”° 

The fact that the proper pleasure to be derived from a poem 
is defined in terms of what is rational and beneficial suggests 
that the pleasure is not itself the ultimate end of poetry. It is 


44 Tbid., 97, 44. 

45 Ibid., 98, 1-2. The disjunctive here probably indicates alternate 
ways of defining the term rather than two distinct meanings of the term. 

46 Tbid., 98, 6. These terms are not peculiarly Stoic; they occur 
repeatedly in ancient discussions of music and poetry. The precise 
definitions are not always observed, even by the Stoics themselves. 

47 The danger that 7dovy 5’ axons will deceive the hearer and give rise 
to false opinion is very clearly expressed in Plutarch, Aud. Poet., 14F- 
15E. It is possible that Plutarch is here following Chrysippus, from 
whom he took the title of his essay, and whom he cites with approval in 
34B. Cf. Georg von Reutern, Plutarchs Stellung zur Dichtkunst (Kiel, 
1933), pp. 80-88. For other seemingly Stoic elements in the essay see 
especially notes 88, 97, 117, 153, 155, 157, 167, 174, 181. Cf. also Plut., 
De Audiendo, 37F-38A, 40E-42B. 

48 SVF, III, 105, 16 ff.; ef. Seneca’s distinction between voluptas and 
gaudium, Epist. Mor., 59, 2. 

4° SVF, III, 105, 36: xapa mpérovea rais repi avrov wpedelas. 

50 Cf. Seneca, Epist. Mor., 59, 1; Sextus, A. M., XI, 73; Van Straaten, 
op. cit., pp. 188 f. 
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rather a means available to the poet for the accomplishment of 
his proper end, which is to exert a beneficial influence on the 
disposition of the auditor.’ The influence of a poem may be 
either good or bad. The poet who arouses the passions or the 
impulses of the audience in the sense that Horace indicates in 
Ars Poetica, 100 ff., would no doubt be condemned by the phi- 
losopher (unless some compensating benefit were thereby im- 
parted to the hearer) ;°? but a poet who allays the passions, as 
Horace suggests in Epistle, I, 1, 34, would be approved.®* The 
ultimate criterion of a poem must inevitably be its contribution 
to the good life.°* 

The basic principles from which the Stoics derived their 
analysis of poetry have now been determined. Most important 
are the two propositions that the distinctive character of any poem 
lies in the peculiar disposition of its parts, as apprehended by 
perception, and that the excellence of a poem is judged ultimately 
in terms of the effect that the disposition of its parts has on the 
disposition of the auditor. The next step in the inquiry will be 
to examine further the Stoic analysis of poems as composed of 
words. 


b. Lexis. A poem as lexis is a disposition or arrangement 


51 Though the end of mythos is hedone, the ultimate end of poetry is 
the same as that of history, i.e., truth; ef. Strabo, I, 2, 9. Cf. also 
Arist. Quint., II, 6, pp. 43, 38-44, 2 Jahn: oltre yap dmaca répyis weurrov 

52 The term psychagogia is sometimes used by the Stoics of this 
influence, but apparently not in any precise sense. It is not, of course, a 
peculiarly Stoic term. Strabo, I, 2, 3 contrasts psychagogia with dida- 
skalia and sophronismos; Arrian, Epictetus, IV, 4, 4 with eurhoia; 
Dionys. Halic., Epist. ad Pomp., 6 with opheleia (cf. id., Demosth., 44, 
Ps.-Dionys., Ars Rhet., 7, 4). In Philod., Mus., pp. 17; 83 Kemke = 
40; 176 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 231, 20; 25, and pp. 76, 19; 86, 33 
Kemke = 162; 182 Van Krevelen (not in SVF) the term is applied to 
music. Cf. also Pohlenz, p. 78; Ps.-Plut., Vit. Hom., II, 92; and Arist. 
Quint., II, 6 (quoted in note 51). 

53 Cf, Philod., Mus., pp. 18; 85 ff. Kemke = 40f.; 180f. Van Krevelen 
= SVF, III, 232, 20 ff. 

54 Cf. Plut., De Audiendo, 42A: kai woinréov érickefiy Kai Kpiow 
THs axpodcews adrov kal diabécews and the quotation from 
Aristo in 42B: “ yap Badaveiov,” 6 ’Apiorwr, “ otre dAdyou 
kabaipovros égedéds éoriv.”” Note the allusion to catharsis. 
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(synthesis) of words. This part of literary theory is thought to 
have been neglected by the Stoics, for Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
says that he found in Stoic writings no comment great or small 
dealing with the rhetorical arrangement of words.*® Yet in the 
fifth book of his work On Poems Philodemus included an account 
of the literary theories of Aristo and Crates; and though neither 
of these men can be considered a central figure in the Stoic 
school, both were closely allied to it.°* Their views, therefore, in 
combination with a small amount of information available from 
other sources, indicate the major emphases of the Stoic treatment 
of poems as leis. 

In its initial phase (the combination of letters and syllables 
into words) the Stoic doctrine of lexis was probably common to 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetics. Accounts of dialects °*’ and 
figures of speech are normally included in works on poets, and 
as Strabo says, the difference between rhetoric and poetics is 
one of species only.** 

Aristo and Crates, according to Philodemus’ account, discussed 
lexis and synthesis in terms of the criterion for good poems. 
Both recognized a fundamental distinction between synthesis and 
dianoia—the arrangement of words, and the meaning or thought. 
Aristo held that good (asteia) poems must have a good arrange- 
ment of words (synthesis asteia) and a serious meaning (dianoia 
spoudaia).°® If a poem has a bad synthesis, it is a bad poem, 
but good synthesis is not a sufficient guarantee that a poem is 
good, for there is need also of euphonia and dianoia and much 
else besides.* This doctrine of ewphonia, Philodemus believes, 
was borrowed by Aristo from a group of Hellenistic literary 


55 Comp. Verb., 4. 

56 Aristo was a pupil of Zeno who inclined toward cynicism; Crates 
was a grammarian, identified as a Stoic by Suidas. On Crates see C. 
Wachsmuth, De Cratete Mallota (Leipzig, 1860), pp. 4f.; H. J. Mette, 
Sphairopoiia: Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie des Krates von Pergamon 
(Munich, 1936), p. 103. 

57 On Crates’ interest in dialect cf. Wachsmuth, pp. 21; 32 f. 

58 Strabo, I, 2, 6. The Stoic rhetorical doctrine of lexis is discussed 
by F. Striller, op. cit. (see note 8), pp. 5-6; 47-55. 

59 Philod., Poems V, col. 14, 11-14. The best account of Aristo’s 
poetical theory is Jensen, op. cit. (see note 8), pp. 128-145. 

6° Philod., Poems V, col. 18, 1-7. 

*1 Tbid., 7-12. The text here is rather uncertain. 
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theorists known as the kritikot,®* who placed the criterion of good 
poetry in the ear, and considered further analysis impossible.** 
Aristo says that a good (spoudaia) synthesis cannot be appre- 
hended by reason Adyw but through train- 
ing of the ear (é« Kara tiv dxonv Huphonia is 
introduced as attendant on the arrangement of words, and the 
judgment of it is placed in the training of the ear.® Aristo 
further identifies the synthesis of a song (péAos) with that of a 
painting, making this synthesis correspond to the natural train- 
ing of the ear and the eye.® 

Aristo’s emphasis on the trained ear is consistent with the 
Stoic conception of a poem as phone, the disposition of which 
is apprehended by auditory perception.*’ Yet the irrationality of 
Aristo’s criterion, as Philodemus presents it, seems to be out of 
keeping with the general character of Stoicism, and in particular 
to conflict with Diogenes’ characterization of the perception of 
music as “scientific.” In this connection Aristo’s rejection of 
much of the speculative and theoretical element in Stoicism, with 
the attendant suspicion of reason, may have played a part.®* 

Crates, unlike Aristo, formulates the criterion of good poetry in 
rational terms. That is, he restates the views of Aristo and the 
krittkot in terms of Stoic epistemology and dialectic.°° He agrees 


62 Tbid., 12-17. 

Philodemus (ibid., 24, 9-11) says of the kritikoi: 
drexvov elvar 5 axon yyworov. Cf. H. Gomoll, “ Herakleo- 
doros und die xpitixot bei Philodem,” Philol., XCI (1936), pp. 373-384; 
Pohlenz, p. 82. 

°4 Philod., Poems V, cols. 20, 21-26; 21, 7-11. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus considers the criterion of style to be irrational; cf. Lys., 11; 
Thucyd., 4 (ef. 27) ; Demosth., 24; 50. 

Philod., Poems V, col. 20, 27-33: rhv ty Tav 
eloayev Kal ravrns dvaridévac Kplow TH TPLBA THs 
aKons ... 

66 Thid., 21, 16-22: ovd& ra wéAn ypadds worep ovTOsS, 
TpiBH THs aKkons Kal THs dpdcews Thy évavTiws Cf. 
Plut., Aud. Poet., 17F; Horace, Ars Poet., 361: ut pictura poesis; 
Pohlenz, p. 81. Analogies and comparisons between ear and eye, and 
between poetry and painting, are commonplace in ancient writings on 
poetry. 

®7 See above, pp. 245 f. 

“Cf. I, 79, of. 

°° Cf. Jensen, op. cit. (see note 8), pp. 149; 160. Jensen (pp. 146- 
174) gives an excellent discussion of the poetics of Crates. 
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with them in praising a poem, not for its synthesis, but for the 
phone attendant upon the synthesis.” Yet this position leads 
Crates to the problem whether there is more than one standard 
(thema) for judging a poem. He rejects the view of certain 
unnamed opponents who maintain that there are many standards, 
different with different persons, and that there is no natural 
good dyafev) in a poem.” In opposition to them Crates 
maintains that the ear itself gives no evidence in support of a 
multiplicity of standards,’ for there is a natural difference 
between poems which is distinguished by the ear.** The poem is 
good not because it pleases the ear, but because it is composed 
according to the principles of the art;** yet a poem that is 
written according to the rules of the art will please the ear. 
Hence auditory pleasure, though not as such the end of the 
poem, is a kind of measure of the poem’s excellence.7* That 
which gives pleasure cannot be judged apart from the thought, 
for the perception of a poem goes beyond pleasure to judge “ the 
rational speculations that are naturally present” in the poem 
(7a AoyiKd Oewpnyata Ta hice Here the “ rational 
speculations ” must be the philosophical ideas expressed by a 
poem; and their “natural” presence, as well as the “ natural” 
difference between poems mentioned earlier, implies that Crates 
must have set up a correlation between the “art” of poetry and 


7° Philod., Poems V, col. 21, 30-32. According to 21, 33-22, 1 Crates 
(mistakenly) considers himself to be in agreement with Andromenides, 
one of the kritikoi. Cf. Philodemus’ remarks about the relation of 
Diogenes of Babylon’s musical theory to that of the kritikoi: Philod., 
Mus., p. 90 Kemke = 188 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 233, 31 ff. 

71 Philod., Poems V, col. 22, 2 ff. Philodemus, suspecting that Crates 
is here alluding to the Epicureans, protests that while they grant that 
there is no “ natural good ” in a poem, they do not accept a multiplicity 
of standards. 

72 Tbid., 23, 32-34. 

73 Tbid., 24, 17-21: evnbés éorw Kal bia ddoxev THY 
Umdpxovear év Trois diapopayv 7H axon, Cf. HV? VIII, 165, 
as restored by Jensen, pp. 154 f. 

74 Philod., Poems V, cols. 24, 35-25, 4: més ob diémimre KpiverOar éywv 
ovx evdapecrnon (sc. TH akon) monua omovdaiov, bray Kara 
Tov THs TEXYNS évyov évepynOH; The text of these lines is very doubtful. 

Tbid., 25, 4-14, especially 10-14: 66 réxvn Kal ra THs Kpiocews 
Kaimep 

6 Tbid., 25, 19-29; ef. Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 92. It follows that a critic 
must be a philosopher; cf. below, p. 264. 
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the “nature ” of poems. It should be recalled that for the Stoics 
perception is not merely sensation, but sensation subjected to and 
tested by reason.77 Hence the use of perception as a criterion is 
consistent with the view that the criterion is based on the rules of 
the art. 

It is clear that for Crates the poetic art rests on rational 
principles, and presumably these principles provide the basis for 
specific precepts. The Stoics believed that every art should have 
a useful end and a method for attaining that end.** The end of 
poetry is to have a beneficial effect on the disposition of the 
hearer ; and its method, in part at least, must be stated in terms 
of rules for the combining of words.”® Crates may even have 
discussed the values of individual letters, as Philodemus states 
that he put the krisis of good poems in the stoicheia.*° Yet in 
view of their emphasis on arrangement and disposition it is 
probable that the Stoics were more concerned with the qualities 
of letters and words in combination than in isolation.** In any 
case, the Stoic rules for writing poetry must have followed the 
ancient poetic traditions, recognizing the usual genres and the 
metrical and linguistic conventions appropriate to each.*? Here 


77 Cf. Diog. Laer., VII, 52. Perception is one of the Stoic criteria of 
truth: Diog. Laer., VII, 54. 

78 Cf. the Stoic definitions of art: SVF, I, 20, 31ff.; 110, 9f.; II, 
30, 28 ff. 

7°Tt is interesting that, if Jensen’s interpretation of HV? IV, 121 
(op. cit., p. 162) is correct, a Stoic censured the kritikoi for the in- 
adequacy of their pedodicy mapayyedia. Jensen compares Ps.-Longinus’ 
criticism of Cecilius (De Subl., 1, 1). 

8° Philod., Poems V, col. 26, 7-10; cf. Jensen, p. 159. 

81 The doctrine that the material is indifferent, and that excellence or 
the opposite is to be found only in the use of the material, is of course 
central to Stoic ethics. This doctrine, if transferred to poetry, would 
mean that it is not the words themselves, but the way they are used 
(i.e. combined with other words) that is important. Such a view 
appears to underlie Horace’s, famous line (Ars Poet., 23): Denique sit 
quodvis, simplex dumtaxat et unum; ef. his callida . . . iunctura, ibid., 
47 f.; also Quint., VIII, 3, 38: (singula verba) per se nullam virtutem 
habent. 

8°T have not as yet found a Stoic passage differentiating genres in 
terms of lexis. Such differentiations were made by ancient theorists 
(cf. for example J. Heidmann, Der Papyrus 1676 der Herculanensischen 
Bibliothek [Bonn, 1937], pp. 21f.); but it is likely that the Stoics 
regarded the differentiation of genres as relatively unimportant, viewing 
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as elsewhere in their philosophy they were more interested in 
explaining the nature of what already existed than in making 
innovations. 


c. Logos. As already indicated, the language of a poem is 
important not only as a pattern of sound, but also as a sign of the 
meaning of the poem. As in the case of lexis and phone, the 
Stoic treatment of words as significant symbols is not peculiar to 
poetry. The classification of the parts of discourse, for instance, 
belongs to grammar. Of special importance for poetry is the 
analysis of the relation of a word to its meaning. Posidonius’ 
definition of poiesis indicates that the meaning of poetry is to be 
explained in terms of imitation: “ Povesis is significant poetic 
diction, containing an imitation of things divine and human.” ** 
Not merely in poems, but in all discourse words “ imitate ” their 
meanings; and there is at the same time a “natural” relation 
between words and their meanings, for Origen records that 
according to the Stoics names (onomata) exist by nature, the 
first speech sounds imitating things.** This is the view that the 
Neo-Platonist Proclus attributes to Cratylus and Socrates: that 
words are ¢voa in the sense in which artificial images which 
resemble their models are said to be natural.*® 

The imitative relation between words and meaning appears on 
three levels in Stoic theory. In one sense a poem taken as a 
whole imitates life, in that it presents the actions, characters and 
passions of men.*® This is close to Aristotle’s view of poetry as 


the various genres simply as different means of accomplishing a single 
end. Cf. the very interesting passage in Heidmann, p. 15: ws kal rods 
Siadepovras rexveiras duolay elxdva év THS 
Oewpovarv, obOevds Ex THY SyTwWs Thy Kiveiv OewpovyTos 
TOV WONTHY. 

88 Diog. Laer., VII, 60, quoted above, p. 244. Cf. Strabo, I, 2,5: ray 
rov Biov dia and Plut., Aud. Poet., 18B: 
Thy Téxvnv el mpoonkéytws 7d Cf. also ibid., 17F 
and Porphyrius, Quaest. Hom. ad Iliadem pert., pp. 104, 20 and 176, 1 
Schrader. 

84 SVF, II, 44, 41-2: toe (sc. éori ra dvépara), TOY TpwTwY 
gwvav ra mpdaypara. Cf. Dionys. Halic., Comp. Verb., 16. 

85 Proclus, In Cratylum, pp. 7f. Pasquali; a similar view appears in 
Ammonius, In Librum De Interp., pp. 34 f. Busse. 

8¢ Cf. Strabo I, 2, 3; 2,5; Horace, Ars Poet., 317-18; Plut., Aud. Poet., 
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imitation.*7 It involves appropriateness in the sense that the 
words and actions of a character in a play must conform to what 
would be considered appropriate to such a character in real life. 
The just man must speak justly, the unjust man unjustly, and 
so forth.*® Sometimes a poem or other work of art does not 
literally copy that which it signifies, but rather presents a situa- 
tion in which the relations of the elements correspond to those 
found in the thing signified, though the elements themselves are 
different. For example, Heracles’ killing the many-headed hydra 
signifies the philosopher’s triumph over pleasure.*® Chrysippus 
interpreted Athena’s springing from the head of Zeus to signify 
the emanation of the voice from the head,*° and he took the 
traditional portrayal of Justice as a virgin with a serious and 
severe countenance to mean that justice never yields to evil doers, 
but rather fills them with fear.°* Thus the imitation may be 
symbolical or allegorical, as when Crates called Agamemnon’s 
shield an imitation of the universe.*? 

The imitation of meaning is found not merely in extended 
passages or entire poems; it is present also in single words. Here 
the imitation is again expressed in terms of relationships, rather 
than simple copying. The name of an object imitates the object 
in that the name is derived from some word which denotes a 
quality of the object. So the etymology of the name reveals the 
nature of the object. The word didasko, I teach, is derived from 


25B; A. Hausrath, “ Philodemi rep: rocnudrwy libri secundi quae videntur 
fragmenta,” Jahrb. Philol., Suppl. XVII (1890), p. 251, 5. For music 
as imitative cf. Philod., Mus., p. 65 Kemke = 142 Van Krevelen = SVF, 
III, 224, 14 ff.; pp. 45; 103 Kemke = 98f.; 212 Van Krevelen (not in 
SVF); Arist. Quint., II, 4, p. 40, 15 ff. Jahn. 

87 Cf. Aristotle, Poetics, 1447 a 16; 28. 

88 Cf. Cicero, Off., I, 97 f.; Philod., Poems V, col. 32, 23-27; Hausrath, 
p. 256, 18; Plut., Aud. Poet., 18A-E, especially 18D: kadws yap éor: 7d 
mpeovTws Kai olxeiws, olkeia Kal mpérovra Tois aloxpois Ta aloxpda. 

8° Heraclitus, Quaest. Hom., 33, p. 49 (page references are to the 
Teubner ed. of 1910). The Stoics are mentioned at the beginning of the 
passage as authorities for the interpretation of Heracles as a philosopher. 
Cf. the interpretation of Odysseus, ibid., 70, p. 91. 

°° SVF, II, 256, 6 ff. The Stoics made many such interpretations of 
Homer and Hesiod. 

** Gellius, XIV, 4; cf. the interpretation of the Graces in Seneca, 
Benef., I, 3-4; also SVF, II, 314, 11 ff.; 21 ff. 

°2 See below, pp. 261 f. 
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asko, I train, for teaching involves training.°* The word heimar- 
mene, fate, is from eiromene, linked together, for fate is a linking 
together of causes.°* The Stoics were inordinately fond of such 
etymologizing. 

The etymologizing process, however, is regressive, and ulti- 
mately elements must be reached that cannot be further analyzed. 
Such elements would be the various sounds of the language, and 
at this stage the imitation is either onomatopoetic or in some 
other way directly expressive of the meaning.” 

Though the relation of words to meanings can always be ac- 
counted for in terms of “nature” and “imitation,” yet the 
Stoics recognize that there is no one-to-one correlation between 
words and meanings, inasmuch as a single thing can have several 
names, and a single word may have several meanings. God, for 
instance, has a great many names, in accordance with his many 
aspects.°® On the other hand, the name of a particular god may 
signify either the god or something he bestows, as the name Ceres 
refers either to the goddess of crops or to the crops themselves.* 
Such a name would be ambiguous; and Gellius reports that ac- 
cording to Chrysippus all words are ambiguous.** Furthermore, 
the relation of words to meanings does not follow a uniform pat- 
tern, In his work On Anomaly Chrysippus pointed out that 
“similar things are denoted by dissimilar words, and dissimilar 
things by similar words.’”®® And finally, words may have either a 


°8 SVF, II, 47, 17 ff. 

*¢ SVF, II, 265, 27 f. 

*5 Cf. Augustine, Princip. Dial., 6; Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 16; Gellius, X, 
4; Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachw. (2nd ed., Berlin, 1890), I, pp. 
332 ff.; Reitzenstein, op. cit. (see note 8), pp. 24f. 

°° SVF, I, 121, 34; II, 305, 15 ff.; 306, 19 ff.; 316, 29 ff. Interpreta- 
tions of epithets and of names derived from ovpPeBnxdra appear in 
ancient works on Homer; cf. Heraclitus, 15, p. 24, 1; Ps.-Plut., Hom., 
II, 17; F. Wehrli, Zur Geschichte der allegorischen Deutung Homers im 
Altertum (Borna-Leipzig, 1928), p. 59. 

®7 Cf. Cic., Nat. Deor., II, 60; Plut., Aud. Poet., 23A. 

° Gellius, XI, 12 = SVF, II, 45, 29; ef. Augustine, Princip. Dial., 9. 

°° Varro, Ling. Lat., IX, 1 =SVF, II, 45, 21; ef. Diog. Laer., VII, 
192; Barwick, op. cit. (see note 11), p. 179; Steinthal, I, p. 367. This 
is not quite the same as the grammarians’ anomaly, though it is close 
to it. For the grammarian analogy and anomaly have to do with the 
relation of words to other words, not to their meanings. Cf. Varro, 
Ling. Lat., VIII, 25; Gellius, II, 25. Yet the Stoics use grammatical 
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proper or a figurative meaning. In order to clarify the relations 
of words to the things they signify the Stoics found it necessary to 
differentiate eight kinds of ambiguity,’ and they recognized that 
the use of words in altered meanings is especially common in 
poems.7°* 

The figure known as allegory is particularly important to the 
Stoics in their efforts to determine the meaning of a poem. Alle- 
gory is present when a poet says one thing and means another,’ 
or when he presents one thing by means of another.*°* Many of 
the Stoic allegorical interpretations of Homer have been pre- 
served in the works of such writers as Eustathius, Heraclitus, 
Ps.-Plutarch on Homer, and in the scholia. Such interpretations 
of Homer and Hesiod were made long before the beginning of 
Stoicism, and they are by no means the exclusive property of 
that school; but from the first the Stoics gave them a special 
prominence.*°* 

Allegory is associated with a number of rhetorical figures.*% 
One of these is catachresis. In general, according to Porphyrius, 
Homer concealed his views of gods and daemons “ by not talking 
about them zponyoupevws (i.e. with words employed in their pri- 
mary meanings), but by using what he says with catachresis 
for the presentation (aapdoraow) of other 


analogy in etymologies: 0éris is to as Paris is to (Eustathius 
on Iliad, I, 397) ; ut Portunus a porta sic Neptunus a nando (Cic., Nat. 
Deor., II, 66 = Mette, op. cit. [see note 56], p. 133). Cf. Mette, p. 138, 
14 and Wachsmuth, op. cit. (see note 56), pp. 13 ff. 

100 SVF, II, 45, 34ff. It is perhaps significant that Diogenes of 
Babylon placed poems and ambiguities in close proximity in his work on 
phone; Diog. Laer., VII, 44. Cf. Jensen, p. 156; Heraclitus, 5, p. 8, 9 f. 

101 Cf, Plut., Aud. Poet., 24C. 

102 Heraclitus, 5, p. 5, 15 f.: 6 yap rpdmos, Erepa 
oy éyer onualvwr, érwrviuws addnyopia kadeira. Cf. Quint., VIII, 6, 44. 

103 Pg.-Plut., Hom., II, 70: adAnyopia, Erepov érépov 
Cf. Philod., Poems in Heidmann, op. cit. (see note 82), pp. 6f. (Mette, 
op. cit. [see note 56], pp. 160, 24 ff.) : yap ebOéws unvidos 
Ta OnuaivovTa duodoyourTes Suws Bovrovrar Tov 
TOnTHY, Ws Kal Ta THS 6 Kpdrns. 

104 Cf, Cicero, Nat. Deor., I, 36; see Wehrli, op. cit. (see note 96), pp. 
40-52 for Crates on Homer; 52-64 for Chrysippus; 64-94 for the pre-Stoic 
allegorizers. 

1% For the relation of allegory to etymology and to metonymy cf. 
Wehrli, pp. 61 f. 
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things.” *°° Catachresis is properly the application of the name 
of a thing to another thing that has no name of its own, as in the 
application of the word box to containers not made of boxwood. 
But, according to Quintilian, poets use words by catachresis even 
when the things so designated have names of their own.**’ The 
Stoic use of catachresis in the interpretation of Homer is implied 
in Aristo’s statement that Homer is good not xvupiws but xara- 
xpnorues—not when his words are taken in their proper mean- 
ings, but when they are interpreted by catachresis.*°* 

Another figure useful in allegorical interpretations is meta- 
lepsis, which, according to Quintilian, provides a passage from 
one trope to another, as when the centaur Chiron is called Hesson. 
In such a figure a middle term must always be supplied before 
the figure is intelligible.*°° Between the name Chiron and the 
name Hesson (inferior) must be understood the adjective xeipwr, 
which means “ worse.” Ps.-Plutarch explains this figure as the 
use of a synonym in a non-synonymous sense; **° that is, xepwv 
and joowv are synonyms, but not as names for the centaur. So 
when Homer uses the phrase vyjcow . . . Ooyow he does not mean 
“swift islands,” but the word 007, swift, suggests the word é€eia, 
which means either swift or pointed. The term 907 therefore 
refers to the pointed shape of the islands, through the middle 
term déeia.1** So according to Heraclitus the Homeric “ swift 
night ” really means “ pointed night ”; that is, the earth’s shadow 
is pointed, or cone-shaped. Homer wanted to indicate that the 
sun is larger than the earth.1’* The value of metalepsis for 
allegorical interpretation is evident. 

Perhaps the figure most often linked with allegory by the 
Homeric commentators is ainigma, which Quintilian defines as 


106 Stobaeus, Hcl., II, 1, 32; cf. C. Reinhardt, De Graecorum Theologia 
(Berlin, 1910), p. 74; Mette, p. 161. Porphyrius was a Neo-Platonist. 

107 Quint., VIII, 6, 34 f.; cf. Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 18. 

108 Philod., Poems V, col. 15, 5-6; ef. Plut., Aud. Poet., 25B (speaking 
of Euripides) : werapopais kal karaxpyoect. 

10° Quint., VIII, 6, 37 f. Cleanthes wrote a work entitled wepi werad7- 
yews, SVF, I, 133, 3 ff. 

110 Pg.-Plut., Hom., IT, 21. 

111 Heraclitus, 45, p. 67, 13 ff. 

112 Cf, Heraclitus, 46, p. 68, 17 ff. (Mette, p. 220, 10ff.). This in- 
terpretation was not accepted by Crates; cf. Mette, p. 217, 14 ff. 
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allegoria quae est obscurior.1‘* According to Eustathius, Crates 
and the allegorizers said that the bosses on the shield of Aga- 
memnon signify the stars by enigma.’** Closely associated with 
both allegory and enigma is emphasis, which Quintilian calls 
illam plus quam dizeris significationem.** For instance, the 
line in Homer that contains the words, “ The son of Cronos em- 
braced his wife” **® means by emphasis (éu¢avrixos) that the 
aether surrounds the air.1‘’7 LEustathius, speaking of Achilles’ 
shield, says, “ The ancients show in detail that the poet is here 
indicating by emphasis (izeudaive.) many philosophical doc- 
trines.” 

Allegory is also linked with the “symbolical” use of words. 
Homer, we are told, did not leave the invisible world of the dead 
without allegorical meaning, but he expressed a philosophical 
doctrine symbolically (ovpBodAwxwés) even in his account of the 
underworld. The first river, at least, is called Cocytus, to desig- 
nate the evil of human sorrow, for the lamentations for the dead 
are from the living.*’® Again, the statement that Proteus changed 
into a tree means that the original matter of the universe, signi- 
fied by Proteus, is fashioned by providence to take on many 
forms, one of which is air, here called symbolically a tree.’?° 


113 Quint., VIII, 6, 52. Still other species of allegory are listed in 
VIII, 6, 54, 57, and 59. 

114 Eustathius on Iliad, XI, 32-40 (Mette, p. 174, 5f.). For other 
instances of the figure cf, Strabo, I, 1, 10; Mette, pp. 161, 13; 176, 3; 
188, 3; 190, 24; Heraclitus, pp. 7, 6; 37, 13; 57, 7; 81, 9; 86, 16; 
Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 100; 101; 102; 126; 201. The term tmavirrecOa 
appears in Heraclitus, pp. 49, 15; 69, 6; 72, 14; 76, 3. 

115 Quint., IX, 2, 3; ef. Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 26: Eugacis, 
vrovolas éritaciw Tov Neyouevov and II, 92: ef dé alvyydrwr 
kal Tivav éupaiverar Ta vonuata, od XpH wapddokor 

116 Tliad, XIV, 346. 

117 Heraclitus, 39, p. 57, 20 ff. For other examples cf. Mette, pp. 
136, 3; 164, 2; Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 102 (ddAnyopixds éudairwy); 110; 
131; 217; Plut., Aud. Poet., 19A; 35A. 

118 Kustathius on Iliad, XVIII, 481 (Mette, p. 178, 7f.); ef. Arist. 
Quint., II, 9, p. 51, 7 Jahn; Philod., Poems V, col. 14, 16-7 ([éu]¢a[c]- 
v[d]vr[wv]); Mus., p. 74 Kemke = 158 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 228, 
1 and 4. 

119 Heraclitus, 74, p. 97, 16 ff. 

120 Heraclitus, 66, p. 86, 1 ff.; for other examples ef. pp. 37, 3; 41, 5; 
70, 10; Mette, p. 178, 25. 
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Chrysippus combines emphasis and symbolon in his comment on 
Hesiod’s account of the birth of Athena: dAAov tivds cvpBodAov 
movovvr’ 

But most important in allegory is the notion of imitation. 
What is said may copy, resemble, or imitate what is meant. The 
most conspicuous instance of this kind of allegory is Crates’ 
interpretation of the shields of Agamemnon and Achilles. The 
shield of Agamemnon is a pipnua rod xdopov, according to 
Crates.1?* Heraclitus, discussing the shield of Achilles, gives a 
similar interpretation, without mentioning Crates by name. He 
says the shield is an image of the cosmic revolution (rjs Koopuxis 
mepiodou . Ps,-Plutarch finds in the shield an image 
(cixdva) of democracy.'** So Alcaeus’ use of the storm at sea 
as an allegory of civil strife is termed an eixaoia by Heraclitus.’”° 

From all this it is evident that the Stoic critic must know the 
various kinds of relations that may exist between a word and 
its meaning, and he must be able to determine what the relation 
is in any particular occurrence of a word in a poem. He must 
not expect the poet always to use words in their proper senses, 
or to present the thought in technical terms,’*® but he must be 
able to resolve the poet’s allegories,**’ and show how the words 
are appropriate to the meaning.’*® With all their apparatus for 


121 SVF, II, 257, 32. 

122 Kustathius on Iliad, XI, 32-40; cf. Mette, pp. 173, 1; 175, 2; 176, 
2; 177, 3f.; Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 176: rov mayros wiunua; Rein- 
hardt, op. cit. (see note 106), pp. 59 ff. On the interpretation of the 
shield cf. Mette, p. 30. 

123 Heraclitus, 43, p. 64, 11 f.; cf. 48, p. 70, 12. 

124 Ps,.-Plut., Hom., II, 182. 

125 Heraclitus, 5, p. 7, 2; cf. elxage, p. 7, 12; mpocexafe», pp. 6, 10; 
74, 2; 84, 2; 93, 19; dmeccdge. Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 127; eixafovra:, Mette, 
p. 178, 20. 

126 Cf, Eustathius on Iliad, XVIII, 484 (Mette, p. 206, 1): od yap 
TEXVONOYHTAL (6 cf. Mette, p. 50, note 
5; Strabo, I, 2, 7: mpds addnyopor. 

127 Cf. Philod., Rhet., Vol. I, 180, 9 ff. Sudhaus; Geminus, XVI, 27 
(Mette, p. 238, 9ff.): Kpdarys obv mapadototoyav ra id’ ‘Ounpov 
dpxaixas kal elpnudva perayer mpds THY KaTad adnOevay 
Strabo, ITI, 4, 4 (Mette, p. 225, 8ff.): ... mpos émuornuovKas brobéces 
érpeyav ‘Ounpov Kparns re 6 Maddwrns éroince xal 


Grou reves. 
128 Cf, Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 17 and 83. It is not clear whether the 
Stoics demanded of poems the virtues of clarity and brevity (cf. Diog. 
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analyzing a text it is not surprising that the Stoics seldom felt 
obliged to make emendations. They could give a rational ex- 
planation for almost everything they found in Homer, or in any 
other poet.’*® This is an attitude that one would expect in the 
Stoics ; for in their physics and ethics too they are more interested 
in explaining or using whatever they come upon than in changing 
it. They interpreted a poet’s thought, however, by reference to 
their own philosophical doctrine; and before the full range of 
Stoic poetics can be grasped, this aspect of their criticism must 
be considered, 


2. THe MEANING oR THOUGHT OF POEMS, 


The thought signified by speech is judged by the logician to be 
true or false, valid or invalid, and so forth, in accordance with 
the rules of logic. The thoughts contained in a poem must be 
subjected to the same tests as thoughts otherwise expressed. 
They are therefore not strictly within the province of the art of 
poetry.1%° They can be judged only by the logician, who has the 
criteria to determine whether they are true or false. Yet cor- 
rectness of thought is very important to the excellence of a 
poem,'*! for the wisdom contained in a poem is beneficial to the 
auditor, and poetry, like any other art, is good only in so far as 
it is beneficial. Even the enjoyment of a poem is derived from 
the belief that it confers some benefit.*** The poet must be a 
master not only of logic, but of the other arts as well, if he is 
to be competent to insure the truth of the thought he expresses.*** 


Laer., VII, 59). According to Heraclitus, 24, p. 37, 3: cuuBorsKois évduace 
Thy girocopiay duavpot (sc. 6 mornryjs). These virtues are assigned to 
poems by an unnamed opponent in Philod., Poems V, cols. 27, 7; 17 ff.; 
28, 7 ff.; ef. Sextus, A. M., I, 318 f.; Horace, Sat., I, 10,9; Ars Poet., 25. 
Ps.-Plutarch, Hom., II, 15; 19 recognizes that poetic figures make for 
vividness. 

129 Cf. Wachsmuth, pp. 18 ff.; yet Zeno and Crates proposed emenda- 
tions to the texts of Homer and Hesiod; cf. SVF, I, 63, 16 ff.; Mette, 
pp. 273; 277; 282; 287; 290. 

130 Cf, Crates’ view that the praise of dianoia is drexvos, that is, out- 
side the art; Philod., Poems V, col. 24, 3-7. Cf. also Heidmann, p. 18. 

131 Cf, HV? IX, 28 (Jensen, p. 132): ménua xaddv eivar 7d Sidvorav 
meptéxov, and above, pp. 252, 254f. For the contrary view, that truth and 
poetry are antithetical, cf. Dionys. Halic., Lys., 14; Isoer., 20. 

182 See above, p. 249. 

133 Cf. Philod., Poems V, col. 2. Homer is often portrayed as master 
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Similarly the critic must not limit himself to mere grammatical 
and philological problems,*** but must know logic and the arts.**° 
This is an instance of the Stoic doctrine of the inseparability of 
all branches of knowledge, and the wise man’s mastery of all.**® 
The fact that good poems express the truth gives these poems 
a place in philosophical discussions. Chrysippus was especially 
fond of quoting lines from the poets in support of some doctrine. 
He inserted in his works a tremendous number of lines from all 
the poets (7A700s érav rapaypadew drdvtwv Tov in 
port of his theories about the nature of the soul.**” He used 
Homer as evidence that all things are determined by fate,’** and 
Kuripides to show that delicacies of food are not among the 
necessities of life.**° Later Stoics used Homer primarily as a 
source of moral instruction, citing Ulysses, Agamemnon, and 
Achilles as examples of virtues and vices.**° The work on Homer 
ascribed to Plutarch is in large part a systematic attempt to 
prove that Homer anticipated the philosophical doctrines of the 
various schools.*** A rather surprising instance of the use of 
Homer as an ethical teacher appears in the work of the Epicurean 
Philodemus, On the Good King According to Homer, where the 
character of the ideal king is derived from the Homeric poems.1*” 
The interpretation of poetry by the standards of ethics is 


of the various arts; cf. Strabo I, 1, 2; I, 2, 3ff.; Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 
92 ff.; Heraclitus, 35, p. 52, 16 f.; Dionys. Halic., Hpist. ad Pomp., 1. 

134 Cf, Seneca, Dial., X, 13, 2; Epist. Mor., 108, 24 ff. 

185 Cf. Sextus, A. Mf., I, 79 (Mette, p. 156); Philod., Poems V, col. 
19, 3-6. 

186 Cf, SVF, III, 164, 17 ff. 

187 SVF, II, 252, 18; cf. 241, 31; 254, 7; 255, 16 ff. and 30 ff. 

188 SVF, II, 266, 35 ff. 

189 Gellius, VI, 16, 6; cf. Sextus, A. M., I, 288, Horace, Epist., I, 16, 
73-9. 

140 KH. g. Seneca, Hpist. Mor., 31, 1; 56, 15; 66, 26; 88, 7; 104, 31f.; 
123, 12; Benef., IV, 27, 2; Dial., II, 2, 1; IX, 2, 12; Arrian, Epict., I, 
11, 31; 22, 5-8; 25, 10; 28, 23-5; II, 24, 21-26; III, 22, 7; 30-37; IV, 
2, 10. The most famous statement of this view is perhaps Horace, 
Epist., I, 2. 

141 Cf. also Porphyrius, Quaest. Hom. ad Iliadem pert., pp. 297, 5; 
305, 22 Schrader; Heraclitus, 79, p. 104. Seneca disapproved of this 
kind of Homeric criticism; ef. Hpist. Mor., 88, 5. 

*42Tt was not characteristic of the Epicureans to regard poets as 
philosophers, and in all probability Philodemus is here following a non- 
Epicurean source. 
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especially apparent in Epictetus’ remarks about tragedy. “ What 
else are tragedies,” he asks, “ but the passions of men who have 
admired things external, presented through such and such a 
metre?” 14% Hlsewhere he says, “ See how tragedy occurs, when 
fortuitous happenings befall stupid men.” *** It is obvious that 
for Epictetus there was nothing “ heroic” about a tragic hero. 
A Stoic Oedipus would neither desire to know the story of his 
birth nor be horrified at the discovery. The refusal to discrimi- 
nate between tragedy and life is revealed in the reverse direction 
by Epictetus’ comparison of man’s conduct in life with a role in a 
tragedy.**° 

A curious use of poetry to provide exercises in logic appears 
in a papyrus.*** Sentences containing negatives are taken from 
Euripides, Sappho, and other poets, and in each case questions 
are raised concerning the possibility of formulating corresponding 
affirmative sentences. The point of the exercise seems to be 
that a sentence can be considered as a logical proposition, either 
true or false, only if it has a contradictory. For example, the 
sixteenth exercise is as follows: 


If that which Euripides stated in the following way is true 
or false, that “We do not thus bury sailors who have 
perished,”?4? 

There is an affirmative proposition contradictory to the sen- 
tence, “ We do not thus bury sailors who have perished ; ” 
There is or is not an affirmative proposition contradictory 
to the sentence, “We do not thus bury sailors who have 
perished.” 

That which Euripides stated in the following way is either 
true or false, or neither true nor false, that “ We do not 
thus bury sailors who have perished.” 


Apparently the student is to decide whether or not there is such 
a contradictory affirmation, and so to determine whether or not 
the original sentence is a logical proposition. These exercises 
seem to have little to do with the interpretation of poetry, but 
they suggest that the Stoics, with their emphasis on the thought 


148 Arrian, Epict., I, 4, 26; cf. I, 24, 16-18; 28, 31-33, 
144 Thid., II, 16, 31. 

145 Thid., I, 2, 16; 29, 42; III, 22, 26. 

146 SVF, II, 52-58. 

147 Euripides, Helena, 1245. 
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of poems, must have paid some attention to the problem of 
translating the language of the poets into its logical equivalent. 

The interpretation of poetry in terms of Stoic physical, ethical, 
and logical teaching led in some instances to rejection of poetry 
as immoral or untrue, and therefore harmful. Hven Chrysippus 
barred from the citizens of the ideal state certain “ pleasures of 
ears and eyes,” *4* which probably included some forms of poetry 
and drama. Cicero and Quintilian speak of the danger of infect- 
ing the minds of the young through poetry, especially comedy.**® 
Seneca rejects the view that Homer was a philosopher, and in 
general he places little value on the poets as ethical teachers.’*° 
In defense of the presence of evil in poems was the view that the 
good is simple and not suited to literary development.*** 

The condemnation of poetry normally involves the assumption 
of a simple relation between the phone of a poem and its mean- 
ing. Poems are interpreted literally, as if each word were used 
with the precision and clarity of a philosophical writing. The 
more usual Stoic view was that the poet does not mean literally 
what he says, but rather disguises his meaning by giving it poetic 
elaboration. Were this not the case, there would be no difference 
between poetic and philosophical statements. The extant evi- 
dence indicates that the Stoics discussed at some length both the 
nature and the purpose of this poetic elaboration. 


3. THe Portic ELABORATION OF THOUGHT. 


A large part of the poetic elaboration of thought no doubt lay 
in the disposition of speech sounds and the figurative use of 
words.*** But beyond these devices the Stoics recognized that 


148 SV F, III, 180, 3 ff. 

149 Cicero, Laws, I, 47 = SVF, III, 55, 24 ff.; Quint., I, 11, 1-2; X, 1, 
72. Cf. the statement that Homer should be read wera ovyyvwuns, 
Philod., Poems V, col. 14, 32 f.; Jensen, p. 134. 

150 Cf. Seneca, Epist. Mor., 115, 11 f.; Benef., I, 3, 10; 4, 5-6; Dial., 
X, 16, 5; Arrian, Epict., IV, 4, 1-4. It has been argued that Panaetius 
rejected allegorical interpretations of Homer; but cf. Van Straaten, op. 
cit. (see note 15), pp. 93; 136 f. 

151 This view appears in Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 5; 218; cf. Plut., Aud. 
Poet., 16A, 25D; Hausrath, op, cit. (see note 86), p. 257, 15. It is not 
demonstrably Stoic. 

152 Discussed above, pp. 245-263. 
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philosophical thought itself may be recast into forms appropriate 
to poems. The most important alteration was in the direction of 
particularization. Chrysippus said that what is good in a poem 
must be interpreted as applying to things of the same kind 
beyond the limits of the poem; *** and Seneca would have us 
regard the Vergilian line, Una salus victis nullam sperare 
salutem, as applicable to the whole human race.** Most often 
the shift is between a theoretical statement and a story or narra- 
tive. The persons and events in the story express in poetical 
form a philosophical doctrine, and the poetic myth replaces the 
philosophical example.**° Miss Berthe Marti’s recent articles on 
Lucan and Seneca are interesting attempts to interpret Stoic 
poems from this point of view.**® 

The presentation of philosophical doctrine in poetic form 
requires the mixture of reason and fable, of logos and mythos.*** 
The poet adds myth to philosophy in order to please or to amaze 
the audience.*** This mixture takes on a variety of forms, ac- 
cording to the author’s purpose; a pleasant myth, for instance, 
may be used to draw the hearer to a certain course of action 
a fearful myth to dissuade him 

The place of truth and falsity in stories was regularly dis- 
cussed by the ancient rhetoricians and grammarians. They 
classified narratives as (1) true; (2) false but like the true; and 


153 Plut., Aud. Poet., 34B: & mréov trav eyouévwy xpjow 
TO XpHotmor. 

154 Seneca, Nat. Quaest., VI, 2, 2. Cf. also Ps.-Dionys., Ars Rhet., 
Il, 2. 

155 Cf, Plut., Aud. Poet., 20BC: of girécogor mapadeiypact ypwvrat, 
vovOerovvres kai madevovTes €& of 5é moinrai ravra (ravra 7?) 
mAadTTOVTEs avTol mpayuata Kai pvOodoyourres. This relation of 
story to thought is probably referred to by the phrase mpémrov xara codiar, 
as opposed to mpérov kad’ Exacrov mpécwrov mpayua, which refers to 
the relation of diction to action and character; cf. Philod., Poems V, 
col. 35, 23-28, discussed by Pohlenz, op. cit. (see note 16), pp. 84 f. 

156 B, Marti, “ The Meaning of the Pharsalia,” A.J. P., LXVI (1945), 
pp. 352-76; “Seneca’s Tragedies. A New Interpretation,” 7. A. P. A., 
LXXVI (1945), pp. 216-45; “The Prototypes of Seneca’s Tragedies,” 
C.P., XLII (1947), pp. 1-16. 

157 Cf, Plut., Aud. Poet., 14E: Séyuwara peperypéva pvOordoyia and 15F: 
Novyous . . . mpds Td 

158 See below, p. 270. 

159 Strabo, I, 2, 8; cf. Athenaeus, XIV, 626F. 
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(3) false and incredible. A true narrative is called history; a 
narrative that is false but like the true is an argumentum 
(plasma) ; one that is false and incredible is a fabula (mythos). 
Of these three kinds of narrative, the second and third are appro- 
priate to poetry,’* that which is false but like the true being 
associated with comedy, and the false and incredible with 
tragedy.’®? Ps.-Longinus makes an analogous distinction between 
the Iliad and Odyssey, the Iliad having an “ abundance of im- 
agery taken from actual things,” the Odyssey containing “ fabu- 
lous and incredible tales of wonders.” *** It is possible that the 
same scheme underlies the terms and which 
Philodemus assigns to one of his opponents, though the frag- 
mentary state of the papyrus prevents an exact determination of 
their meaning.** 

The Stoics seem to have rejected the scheme of the gram- 
marians in favor of the view that truth and falsity exist side by 
side, at least in Homer. According to Strabo the Homeric poems 
contain historia, diathesis, and mythos.’ The terms historia 
and mythos clearly imply truth and falsity,*°° and the second 
term, diathesis, must mean in this context a disposition of the 
true and false elements of a poem in such a manner as to make 
them most effective. Plutarch says in one passage that a “ well 
woven disposition of mythology ” zemAcypévn pvPodo- 
yias) is able to “ gratify and wheedle ” the audience even more 


100 Cf, Quint., II, 4, 2; Rhet. ad Herenn., I, 13; Sextus, A. M., I, 
263-4. Somewhat different is the rather more complex classification of 
Asclepiades in Sextus, A. M., I, 252. On the general topic cf. Immisch, 
op. cit. (see note 8), pp. 12 f. 

161 Cf, Quint., II, 4, 2: grammaticis autem poeticas dedimus: apud 
rhetorem initium sit historia. 

162 Contrast Aristotle, Poetics, 1460 a 18 ff.; 1461 b 11 f. 

168 Ps.-Long., De Subl., 9, 13 (Einarson’s translation [Chicago, 1945]). 

164 Philod., Poems V, cols. 5, 2f.; 26f.; 6, 24f.; ef. Immisch, p. 13. 
The terms pvédpia and brodéces are paired in Plut., Aud. Poet., 14E; on 
brd0eors cf. also ibid., 25B, Strabo, I, 2, 11; Hausrath, op. cit. (see note 
86), p. 251, 5. 

165 Strabo, I, 2, 17. 

166 Cf, Strabo, I, 2,9; Horace, Ars Poet., 151; Plut., Aud. Poet., 16BC; 
36E. The Stoics would not agree with Ps.-Longinus that the Odyssey 
is improbable; cf. Strabo, III, 4, 4. On the presence of truth, falsity, 
and probability in Homer cf. also Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 6. 
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than metre and figures of speech.**’? Strabo says expressly that 
the end of diathesis is activity or action (éépyea), as when 
Homer introduces fighting men.*** This may be compared with 
the statement of Ps.-Plutarch that Homer made the gods active 
(evepyotvres) in order to present the knowledge of them to the 
perception of the readers.*® If this interpretation of Strabo is 
correct, the concept of disposition is used to explain a poem as 
a combination of true and false elements resulting in activity 
which produces its proper effect on the hearer. This disposition 
of thought appears as a counterpart of the disposition of speech 
sounds discussed in Section 1.*”° 

The notion that a work can be interpreted on two different 
levels, one mythical, the other philosophical, appears in the Art of 
Rhetoric ascribed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, where it is said 
that Euripides’ Melanippe the Wise has a double oxnya: (1) that 
of the poet himself, (2) that of the character in the play. That 
is, the play expresses the philosophy that Euripides took from 
Anaxagoras, as well as the thoughts appropriate to Melanippe.*”* 
There is, however, no clear evidence that the author of this work 
was influenced by the Stoics. 

It remains to examine the justification for this translation of 
truth into a poetic form. There are basically two justifications, 
one in terms of the audience, the other in terms of appropriate- 
ness of expression to subject matter. Audiences are divided by 
the Stoics into the educated and the uneducated.*7? An unedu- 
cated audience is unable to appreciate a philosophical discourse 
and must therefore be drawn to philosophy gradually, through 
poetry and music. The poets, for instance, present the gods in 
human form in order to teach rois éAacoov dpovovow that the gods 


167 Plut., Aud. Poet., 16B, ef. 17B. Plutarch also uses the term 
diathesis of the subject matter of a poem in 20B. 

168 Strabo, I, 2, 17. 

16° Ps.-Plut., Hom., II, 113. | 

179Tt is possible that Macrobius’ remarks in Somn. Scip., I, 2, 1 ff. 
about the philosophers’ use of fabulae reflect Stoic doctrine, At any 
rate, his mention of stories that edify per turpia et indigna (ibid., 11) 
suggests the Stoic impias fabulas (Cicero, Nat. Deor., II, 64). 

171 Ps,-Dionys., Ars Rhet., 8, 10; 9, 11. The same author recognizes that 
comedy may contain political and philosophical thought (8, 11). 

172 Aristo in Philod., Poems V, col. 19, 33 ff.; Strabo, I, 2, 8; Ps.-Plut., 
Hom., II, 92: of . .. of dpadeis. 
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exist.7* Thus poetry and music are considered a kind of 
preparation for philosophy,'”* or even a first philosophy ; **® and 
their end is the same as that of history and philosophy.*”® 

It is apparent that poetry and music are particularly important 
in the education of children.1* The pleasure that they give 
is a bait that draws the hearer’s attention to the thought *** and 
so instructs him in virtue and the arts.’*® The poet deters from 
vice by examples of evil, and provides good examples for imita- 
tion.**° He uses not only pleasure, but also éxrAngis and 
katdarAnéis, Which the Stoics analyze as kinds of fear, as means 
of influencing the auditor.*** Not all the Stoics were agreed on 
the educational value of music and poetry. Seneca, in particular, 
believed that the study of poetry does not give instruction in 
virtue, though he conceded that it prepares the way.*** 

An educated audience does not require the bait of pleasure for 
the pursuit of virtue, though it may derive enjoyment from 
poems.*** The philosopher recognizes a different justification for 


178 Ps,-Plut., Hom., II, 113; ef. the statement (ibid., 92) that the poets 
use myths so that the untutored may not despise what they cannot 
understand. 

174 Philod., Mus., p. 8 Kemke = 16 Van Krevelen = SVF, III, 222, 
14 ff.; Sextus, A.M., VI, 29f.; Plut., Aud. Poet., 15 F: év mompacr 
36D-37B, especially the concluding phrase: iva .. . 
girocodiav 

175 Strabo, I, 1, 10; 2, 3. Cf. Sextus, A. M., I, 277; Arist. Quint., III, 
27, p. 97, 3-5 Jahn; Philod., Mus., p. 52 Kemke = 112 Van Krevelen. 

176 Strabo, I, 2, 9; Sextus, A. M., VI, 7. 

177 Philod., Poems V, col. 14, 19-20; Strabo, I, 2, 3; Athenaeus, XIV, 
623F; Heraclitus, 76, p. 100, 8 ff.; Amsel, op. cit. (see note 8), pp. 42-45. 

178 Strabo, I, 2, 8; Heraclitus, 26, p. 40, 5ff.; Sextus, A. M., VI, 7: 
Hera Oedyotons Tivos meovs; Hausrath, p. 239, 4; Jensen, p. 132. 
Contrast Aristotle, Poetics, 1460 b 2 ff. 

179 Pg,-Plut., Hom., II, 6; Athenaeus, XIV, 628BC. 

180 Cf. Heraclitus, 70, p. 92, 12 ff.; Philod., On the Good King, p. 23 
Olivieri. 

181 Cf. above, p. 249 and Plut., Aud. Poet., 16B; 17A; 20F; De Audiendo, 
41C; Philod., On the Good King, pp. 56; 58 Olivieri. The use of alle- 
gory, along with such devices as emphasis, ambiguity, hyperbole, and 
imitation, as means of achieving devérns is discussed by (the non-Stoic) 
Demetrius, On Style, 243; 282 f.; 285; 288; 291; 298. 

182 Seneca, Epist. Mor., 88, 3 and 9; and especially 20: sic liberales 
artes non perducunt animum ad virtutem, sed expediunt. 

183 See above, p. 250. 
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poetry. Cleanthes stated that certain philosophical truths are of 
such grandeur that they cannot be adequately expressed without 
metre, song, and rhythm.*** Poetry is a kind of trumpet which 
amplifies the human voice to the point where it is capable of 
expressing its divine theme.*®° Whether this justification applies 
to poetry in general, or only to hymns such as Cleanthes’ Hymn 
to Zeus, is not clear; but the latter seems more likely, as a divine 
theme is specified. It may also be significant that the mytho- 
logical element is at a minimum in Cleanthes’ Hymn.**® 

From the foregoing discussion the conclusion may be drawn 
that the Stoics analyzed poems in terms of multiple sets of rela- 
tions: the relation of speech sounds to each other, the relation of : 
the disposition of speech sounds to the disposition of the auditor, 
the relation of words to meaning, the relation of a poem’s mean- 4 
ing to truth, the relation of the complex of words and meanings ; 
to the moral edification of the auditor. In order to judge a poem 4 
the critic must determine whether its many relations are “ appro- 
priate.” Appropriateness is in poetry what consequence is in 
logic, or what causation is in physics, for appropriateness implies 
conformity to reason. A poem of such a character is at once 
beautiful, beneficial, and a source of enjoyment. 
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184 Philod., Mus., pp. 97 f. Kemke = 202 Van Krevelen = SVF, I, 109, 
9 ff. 

185 Seneca, Epist. Mor., 108, 10. 

18¢ Fragments of Cleanthes’ other poems (SVF, I, 127 ff.) are also 
conspicuously lacking in mythology. For an analysis of the traditional 
features of the hymn cf. E. Neustadt, “ Der Zeushymnos des Kleanthes,” 
Hermes, LXVI (1931), pp. 387-401. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF THE 400. 


Before the discovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athe- 
nians in 1891 the one ancient source (Thucydides, VIII, 48-97) 
which described the revolution of the 400 was accepted without 
question except for a few details in which it seemed to suffer 
contradiction by passing references in later authors." The 
opposing bits of evidence were weighed on their merits, and the 
resultant patchwork or complete vindication of Thucydides’ 
account provided the history of the revolution.? After the dis- 
covery of Aristotle’s monograph with its account of the revolution 
(29-33) differing markedly from Thucydides’, the same process 
was repeated. But now there was not only the consideration of 
details on their merits, but also the weighing of two historical 
methods, of two men and what they seemed to know, wished to 
know, and could or should have known.* This was an era, at 
first, of partisanship for either Aristotle or Thucydides,‘ but 
because the extent of their differences and their considerable 
weight as authorities prevented the complete acceptance or rejec- 
tion of either, a period of selection and patchwork began and 
with variations has continued up to the present. The method 


1 Notably ps. Lys., XX, 2, 13; Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. syn- 
grapheis. 

? Grote, VII, pp. 276 f.; Curtius (tr. A. W. Ward), III, pp. 464 f. 

® EK. Meyer, Forsch., II, pp. 411 ff. 

‘T. Lenschau, R. M., 1913, pp. 202 f. 

5 Convenient bibliographies may be found in Busolt, Gr. Staatsk. 
(1920), I, p. 78 and C.A.H. (1927), V, pp. 516 ff. through the years 
1909 and 1926 respectively, after which there has been only one article 
and a review. The following list is not complete and will serve only for 
reference from this article: Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athens (Berlin, 
1893), I, pp. 99 ff.; II, pp. 113 ff.; 356 ff.; U. Kohler, Ber. d. Berl. Akad., 
1895, pp. 451 ff.; 1900, pp. 803 ff.; L. Whibley, Greek Oligarchies (Lon- 
don, 1896), App. C; E. Meyer, Forsch., II, pp. 406 ff.; V. Costanzi, Riv. 
Fil., 1901, pp. 84 ff.; W. Judeich, R. M., 1907, pp. 295 ff.; F. Kuberka, 
Klio, 1907, pp. 351 ff.; 1908, pp. 206 ff.; U. Kahrstedt, Forsch. (Berlin, 
1910), pp. 236 ff.; Hermes, 1914, pp. 47ff.; A. Ledl, Wien. Stud., 
1910, pp. 38 ff.; A. v. Mess, R. M., 1911, pp. 366 ff.; T. Lenschau, R. M., 
1913, pp. 202 ff.; M. O. B. Caspari, J. H.8., 1913, pp. 1 ff.; K. J. Beloch, 
Gr.G@, (Strassburg, 1914), II, 2, 2, pp. 311 ff.; Th. Thalheim, Hermes, 
1919, pp. 333 ff.; G. Busolt, Gr. Staatsk. (Munich, 1920), I, pp. 69 ff.; 
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used both before and after the discovery of the Constitution of 
the Athenians raises the question: what treatment would a hypo- 
thetical third account of the revolution receive? Since it would 
probably not agree in every detail with either Thucydides’ or 
Aristotle’s (nor would it settle the matter if it did, since it would 
then not be independent evidence), again each step of the revo- 
lution would be reviewed, the three accounts would be arranged 
in parallel columns, the events which had been made parallel 
(by the modern critics, not by the ancient authors) would be 
weighed against one another, and another eclectic patchwork 
would emerge. The weakness of the method seems to me to lie 
in the rejection of part of an account on the basis of a parallelism 
which is neither necessary nor certain, but only assumed. 

A study of the reconstructions of the revolution not only 
reveals that there are questions and problems which have either 
never been dealt with or not convincingly handled, but also shows 
that new questions arise each time a different twist of interpre- 
tation is applied to the old questions. (1) Too little attention 
has been given the fact that Aristotle confines himself to a 
revolution of the 5000, although he introduces his account as 
that of the 400 and corrects himself at the end as to the non- 
existence of the 5000. (2) Although the greater part of the 
revolution must have taken place after Peisander’s return from 
negotiating with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, no one has taken 
into consideration the effect of his failure both on the oligarchs 
and on the people of Athens who had resigned themselves to 
oligarchy only as the price which must be paid for Persian aid. 
(3) It seems to have become a general assumption among the 
critics that because this was an oligarchic revolution, the men 
who were popularly elected were automatically oligarchs. (4) 
The further assumption that either Aristotle or Thucydides 
must be mistaken where they seem to disagree on a point has 
generally been taken for granted without adequate explanation 
of causes for the mistake. (5) Equally without grounds is the 
common assumption that although for the most part Aristotle 
and Thucydides report different details they are nevertheless 


449; 461 ff.; V. Ehrenberg, Hermes, 1922, pp. 613 ff.; W. S. Ferguson, 
C. P., 1926, pp. 72 ff.; C.A.H. (Ferguson), V, pp. 325 ff.; U. Wilcken, 
Berl, Siteb., 1935, III, pp. 34 ff.; F. Taeger, Gnomon, 1937, pp. 347 ff. 
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describing exactly the same events. (6) And finally, some critics 
have attempted to avoid the apparent contradictions between 
Aristotle and Thucydides by transferring those contradictions to 
the oligarchs themselves. They explain the diverse policies in 
the two accounts as rising from differences of policy and opinion 
among the oligarchs even at the beginning of their revolution 
when such division could only have ruined their cause.® 

Since in this problem not only the true course of the revolution 
is at stake, but also our whole habit of respectful dependence on 
both Aristotle and Thucydides as sound authorities wherever 
their accounts cannot be checked, it seems worthwhile to attempt 
a different method of reducing the two divergent accounts to a 
consistent flow of events. By the orthodox method, critics first 
made parallel the events in the two accounts which have simi- 
larities, but greater differences than similarities, and were then 
forced to assume that the differences which cannot be reconciled 
must be the result of mistakes on the part of Thucydides or 
Aristotle. I believe that a different method is possible and that 
it should be based on the authority of Thucydides and Aristotle 
rather than on their fallibility. By this method the differences 
in the accounts become fully as important as the similarities. 
A reconstruction on this basis will show that the two accounts do 
not so much duplicate each other as interlock in such a way that 
details or events told in full by Thucydides are ignored or only 
hinted in Aristotle and vice versa. The two actual accounts of 
the revolution will be seen to fall short of the “ ideal” account 
not by errors but by omissions, which unlike errors have complete 
justification in the purpose and method of the writer. Since the 
two authorities differ greatly in both purpose and method, it is 
right and fitting that their accounts should differ not only in 
information included but in material omitted. If the following 
reconstruction shows that the different details and omissions in 


° Wilcken (pp. 46f.) even explains that though opposed to each other 
the two groups of oligarchs had decided not to vent their opposition in 
the assembly; if that was the case, there is every reason to assume that 
they were united privately as well as publicly, since an agreement to 
disagree silently implies a lack of any real disagreement. And oligarchs 
who would be willing to leave the setttlement of their policy to a vote 
of the demos were hardly the men whom one would expect to achieve a 
revolution. 
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each author are related to and result from the different purposes 
of the two, it will justify the attempt to maintain their authority. 

In the winter of 412/11 Alcibiades appealed to the most influ- 
ential men in the army at Samos, suggesting the possibility of 
Persian aid at the price of his recall, which in turn predicated 
a change of government from democracy to oligarchy (Thucy- 
dides, VIII, 47, 2).7 The most influential men were interested 
in a proposition which would serve as a pretext for the realization 
of their own desires. Thus the revolution “ was first initiated 
in the camp and came later to the city from there ” (ibid., 48, 1). 
After conferring with Alcibiades some of the influential men 
returned to Samos, formed a conspiratorial group, and reported 
Alcibiades’ proposition to the whole army, shifting the emphasis 
(in accordance with Alcibiades’ suggestion, 48, 2) so that it was 
the Persian king who required the change of government. The 
army did not like the proposition but made no trouble (48, 2-3). 
The Samian conspirators then sent Peisander and others to 
effect the necessary changes in Athens (49). 

In what may be called the first assembly Peisander proposed 
the change of government and recall of Alcibiades as the price 
of the King’s support. The people were with difficulty con- 
vinced; and here where the simple fact of persuasion is con- 
cerned, the parallelism is immanent in the two accounts and not 
merely assumed (Aristotle, 29, 1; Thucydides, 54, 1). In 
Thucydides’ account the assembly’s acceptance gave rise to no 
action except the despatch of Peisander and ten others to nego- 
tiate with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades. But, in the first place, 
their acceptance must have been more than a merely passive 
withdrawal of objections, and, in the second place, Peisander and 
the ten had to have some assurance of a projected change in 
government in order to continue the negotiations which the 
influential men of the army at Samos had already carried 
through the preliminary stages. The assembly must have both 
shown their acceptance and given surety to the envoys by the 
passage of some other decree. Since this first asembly was the 
only one in which Persian aid was still the motivating factor 


7 All references to Aristotle will be to the Constitution of the Athe- 
nians unless otherwise noted; all references to Thucydides will be to the 
eighth book. 
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for the change of government, the decree recorded by Aristotle 
(29, 2-3) as having been passed under these circumstances must 
be added to the action of the assembly. This decree provided 
for the election of 20 men to be associated with the previously 
elected (Thucydides, 1) ten proboulot to formulate a constitution 
as they thought best for the safety of the state. It further 
provided that anyone else might bring forward proposals, and an 
amendment was added that the commission should also consider 
the Cleisthenic constitution. Both the second proposal and the 
amendment (cf. Andocides, I, 84) suggest that these syngrapheis 
were not autokratores and so could not be identical with the ten 
of Thucydides, 67, 1. Since this decree cannot be identified 
with the decree electing the ten syngrapheis autokratores and 
since it was passed when the people were persuaded that Persian 
aid would be forthcoming to an oligarchy, it must belong to this 
assembly. This decree is just what is required in the first 
assembly as described by Thucydides both to express the people’s 
persuasion and to provide Peisander with material for his talks 
with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades. And yet Thucydides ignored 
the decree, although it is implicit not only in his statement that 
the people were persuaded but also in the decree sending Pei- 
sander, which would have been impossible without it. His failure 
to make explicit mention of it is completely consistent with his 
method of mentioning policies or acts only if and when they 
become effective. It will be seen shortly that the effectiveness 
of this decree was temporary in the extreme and almost imme- 
diately voided by a more effective measure, for which this purely 
constitutional step toward oligarchy seemed only a blind to 
Thucydides. 

The assignment of Aristotle’s decree to the first assembly 
would necessitate some explanation of his failure to mention 
the decree concerning Peisander and the other envoys if it were 
not obvious that he is interested in the constitutional question 
to the exclusion of all the concomitant political and diplomatic 
moves. For the same reason Aristotle does not even hint at the 
conspiratorial activity instituted by Peisander after the first 
assembly (Thucydides, 54, 4), nor is there any reflection of it 
in his subsequent account, which reads far more like the de- 


® Meyer, G.d. A., III, pp. 268 f.; Finley, Thucydides (1942), p. 117. 
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scription of a constitutional convention than an account of a 
revolution.® 

After the departure of Peisander and the other envoys, two 
groups in Athens, impelled by the same force but differently 
constituted, initiated the revolution. The commission of 30, 
popularly elected without benefit of intimidation, must have 
included not only radical and moderate oligarchs, but also 
democrats.’° Nothing illustrates the fact that the commission 
was not a strong oligarchic group so well as the constitution 
which it proposed. The basic principles of the constitution are 
summarized by Aristotle (29, 5) after a statement of the 30’s 
first proposal which obliged the prytaneis to put all proposals to 
the vote 14 and suspended graphe paranomon: money should be 
expended only for the war; all officials (except the nine archons 
and whatever prytaneis there should be) should be unpaid for 
the duration of the war; the government should be intrusted to 
the 5000 or more citizens who were most able to serve the state. 
In addition the commission ordered that ten men be chosen out 
of each tribe to catalog the 5000. 

While the commission was holding its constitutional conven- 
tion, a second group of Athenians was working in other ways. 
And it is the activities of this second group which Thucydides 
describes without any reference to the commission, again because 
the effectiveness of the commission was completely obliterated 
by the activities of the second group, and because, judged from 
the point of view of the completed revolution, the commission’s 
activities seemed only a blind for the oligarchs’ more radical and 
violent intentions, which could be estimated only by their results 
(Thucydides, 66, 1). Before describing it in detail, Thucydides 


Meyer, pp. 420 f. 

*0Qne member of the commission was accused of being an oligarch; 
this was Hagnon, the father of Theramenes, in the speech against Eratos- 
thenes by Lysias. But the accusation consisted only of responsibility 
for the oligarchic constitution, which all the syngrapheis shared by 
virtue of their assignment (Lysias, XII, 65). In the same way Aristotle 
(Pol., 1299 b 30 ff.) designated probouloi as oligarchie by virtue of their 
functions. But a conversation quoted by Aristotle (Rhet., III, 18) 
shows that it was not the political leanings of the members but what 
was necessary that guided their actions. 

1 This proposal suggests that the syngrapheis were not autokratores 
and so not identical with the ten of Thucydides. 
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summarizes their work from the point of view of its effectiveness 
when he reports that the returning Peisander found the revolu- 
tion more than half-accomplished (65, 2). After the ground 
had been prepared by intimidation, the oligarchs made public 
their program: that no one be paid except those on military 
service, and that the government be shared by no more than the 
5000 who were most able to benefit the state (65, 3). The simi- 
larity of this program to the constitution of the 5000 outlined 
by the 30 syngrapheis (Aristotle, 29, 5) is obvious; and both 
programs have the revolutionary virtue of appearing acceptable 
to the people at the same time that they materially increase the 
opportunities for oligarchic control. It is the differences be- 
tween the two programs which point not only to the differences 
in the groups promulgating them but also to the narrators’ points 
of view. Unimportant differences which arise merely from the 
disparity between a program and a constitutional outline are the 
legal implementation of the 5000’s selection and the unnecessary 
detail concerning the 5000’s power in foreign affairs. One 
important difference is the apparent conflation of Aristotle’s 
two clauses about finance into Thucydides’ one; to say that no 
one in the government is to be paid except those on military 
service seems to say that no money shall be expended except for 
the war and that no officials are to be paid. But the statement 
of program in Thucydides implies something perhaps not even 
dreamed of by the democratically elected syngrapheis who were 
formulating the oligarchy under pressure: that the new govern- 
ment should not include any essentially democratic officials like 
prytaneis, who are as expressly excluded from the non-payment 
clause in Aristotle as they are implicitly included by the olig- 
archic program in Thucydides. The second important difference 
is between “not more than ” and “ not fewer than.” Five thou- 
sand was a round number which could inspire hopes of inclusion 
in the breasts of many Athenians. “ Not fewer than 5000” 
expresses exactly the intentions of the representative syngrapheis 
to make the base of this necessary oligarchy as broad as possible. 
“Not more than 5000” expresses less exactly because more 
deceptively the intentions of the oligarchs to inspire hopes of 
5000 and yet contemplate far fewer. 

To continue with the softening-up activities of the oligarchic 
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clubs in the psychological order in which Thucydides presents 
them (first, a calculated kind of violence; second, a deceptively 
mild program; and third, the use of the first two as levers of 
persuasion and intimidation): the assembly and the council 
still met, but all speech and action were prescribed by the olig- 
archic clubs, and the general populace was completely intimi- 
dated by the sudden death of democrats and the impossibility of 
determining the extent of oligarchic support (Thucydides, 66). 
Truly Peisander and his colleagues found the revolution more 
than half accomplished. And it was well for them that they did 
find it so since they had failed to obtain Persian aid and no 
longer had any pretext for establishing the oligarchy in which 
they were already compromised. Now more than ever it was 
necessary to establish the strictest oligarchic government possible 
in order not only to provide themselves with power but even more 
to protect their very lives. Since it seems unlikely from the 
point of view of the continued course of the revolution that 
Peisander and his colleagues could at this point have told the 
assembly that their negotiations had failed, they must have 
planned to cover up their failure until they had established an 
oligarchy strict enough to smother all opposition. And since the 
news of Persian non-cooperation must become evident before 
much time had passed they must provide that those in power 
should include only oligarchs who would not take steps against 
them for what had proved to be false provocation to change the 
government. But the already formulated oligarchy of 5000 or 
more was not sufficiently narrow. Since they must make some 
report of their negotiations, what could be more natural than 
that they should make out of their report a pretext for recon- 
sidering the constitution of the 5000? They must, therefore, 
have announced at the third assembly that the Persians were 
willing to aid the Athenians but required more than the mild 
oligarchy promulgated by the 30.1? This deception is confirmed 
by Aristotle in another connection in a statement which cannot 
refer to the proposals of the first assembly, since at that time 
they were neither false nor deceptive: 


12 Costanzi (p. 99) used the Persian requirement for stricter olig- 
archy to explain the two constitutions. 
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Pol. 13804 b 12: 6ré pév yap éxdvTwy 
torepov Bia Katéxovow axkdvTwv, 
oiov éxt tov Tetpaxociwy tov Sipov pdoKovtes TOV 
xpypata mpds tov moAcuov Tov Aaxedat- 
poviows, Wevodpevor Sé karéxew THY 

Peisander and his colleagues, having brought mercenaries back 
to Athens, mobilized the clubs, and formulated the necessary 
change in tactics, asked the prytaneis, as was usual for a returned 
commission, to call an assembly. In this third assembly, as has 
been suggested, they lied about the failure of the negotiations, 
turning it into an offer from Persia to help a truly oligarchic 
Athens, and proposed the election of ten syngrapheis auto- 
kratores ** to draw up a stricter oligarchic government to satisfy 
the King. Now, more readily than in the first assembly, because 
of their recent intimidation, the people acceded. The com- 
mission of ten was elected; but who was to guarantee that its 
members were all staunch oligarchs? Even if the people had 
been eager to satisfy their bloodthirsty terrorizers by electing 
only oligarchs, they would have been hard put to it to know 
exactly who were oligarchs, since by secrecy the oligarchs mag- 
nified their effectiveness and the people’s mistrust of one another. 
The oligarchs themselves must have doubted whether the elected 
commissioners could be brought to a radical oligarchic way of 
thinking in a sufficiently short time. Since any day news might 
arrive of further Persian help to Sparta, time was more im- 
portant than it had been for the work of the 30 syngrapheis, so 
that a definite day, probably in the very near future, was set 
for the fourth assembly, thus making impossible any delay or 
interference on the part of the prytaneis, ““ When the day came ” 
(Thucydides, 67, 2) the assembly was called for Colonus. The 
designation of Colonus could hardly be an effort to prevent the 
mass of Athenians from attending since 6000 were required for 
a vote of adeia.*4 It is far more likely that this was still another 
subtly terroristic move which would increase the ordinary 
citizens’ fear of the strange and unknown forces about them. 
The implications of such a meeting-place to the rank and file 


18 Swoboda, Gr. Staatsk. (1925), II, p. 905; Kuberka, p. 344; Wilcken, 
p. 38. 
14 Busolt, p. 461. 
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might well be the possibility of betrayal to the nearby besieging 
enemy. 

Because the oligarchs could not trust the ten commissioners 
to produce an oligarchic constitution that would satisfy their 
urgent need, it was easier to provide that the commission should 
merely make the one proposal that would legalize any oligarchic 
move. Thucydides states (67, 2) with great emphasis that the 
commission made only the one proposal. His emphasis has been 
variously interpreted, but he may well have intended to point a 
contrast between the actions of these ten commissioners in the 
fourth assembly and those of the 30 in the second. The emphasis 
would then show that although Thucydides thought the second 
assembly unimportant and without significance from his end- 
point-of-view *° he knew of the 30. 

It will be necessary to leave Thucydides’ account and consider 
how Aristotle’s description bears on these events. Of the con- 
spiratorial and terrorist activities he has nothing to say; of 
Peisander’s departure and return he makes no mention; of the 
failure to win Persian help he seems to be unaware. Of one 
thing he is certain (30, 1; 32, 1): that the assembly passed a 
decree embodying the outline of the oligarchic government of 
5000. And it is his certainty on this point that has made the 
non-constitutional activities appear insignificant and unneces- 
sary. The argument tends to become cyclic: it was Aristotle’s 
exclusive interest in constitutional matters that blinded him to 
accompanying political and diplomatic action; and this self- 
imposed blindness confirmed him in his belief that the constitu- 
tional changes were all-important. Then, having accepted one 
constitutional change (that to government by 5000) and con- 
sidering unimportant further “ unconstitutional ” activity which 
voided that change, he has placed himself in the position of not 
being able to reconstruct the actual accession of the 400 and is 
reduced to recording only their constitution (31). The two 
constitutions of Aristotle, however, present problems of their 
own and will be considered at length below. 

We may continue now with the fourth assembly as reported 


15 Thucydides, 66, 1: jv 5¢ rovro evmperés mpds robs mrelovs.... It is 
constantly his effort to describe not what apparently happened, but what 
actually happened, and his interpretation of the actuality is often dis- 
torted by his ex post facto judgments. 
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by Thucydides (67, 3). Peisander proposed that all existent 
offices be abolished, that no offices in the future be paid, and 
that five proedroi be chosen, that these should choose 100, that 
each of the 100 co-opt three, and that the 400 thus chosen 
should take over the bowleuterion and rule as they might think 
best and summon the 5000 when it seemed good to them. With 
no dissentient vote (for who knew.whether in this strange place 
of assembly oligarchic spies might not be watching?) the whole 
proposal was passed, and the 400 entered the bouleuterion on 
the same day (69, 1). The problems involved in the removal 
of the 500 bouwleutai have been discussed and magnified by 
Caspari (pp. 10 ff.), who questioned the likelihood of the pry- 
taneis allowing the ecclesia to be held at Colonus and permitting 
Peisander to propose revolutionary motions which should have 
been preconsidered by the boule. But in Thucydides’ account, 
which would not have raised such questions if it had not been 
“corrected” from Aristotle’s account, it is quite clear that the 
combination of setting the date for the fourth assembly in the 
third and the election of syngrapheis who were autokratores 
obviated the customary role of the prytaneis.’® It further seemed 
ridiculous to Caspari that the dissolved boule should return to 
the bouleuterion and that the oligarchs should use both force 
and bribery to get rid of them. Their return is understandable 
on at least two counts; they had not, as a body, been officially 
informed of their abolition, nor had they formally wound up 
their business and handed unfinished business to their successors; 
and they had not been paid. The use of force as well as bribery 
is also explicable: the force was merely the continuation of their 
terroristic methods, i. e., a show of force is part of the oligarchic 
pattern; the payment was in part a debt, but much more a 
mollifying gesture quite in keeping with their need for support 
and pretence of legality. 

We come now to a consideration of the dates of these events, a 
problem complicated by the possible authenticity of the constitu- 
tions in Aristotle’s account (30; 31). In 32 Aristotle writes: 


16 Tf even syngrapheis autokratores were not empowered to call assem- 
blies, or designate the place after they had been called (Swoboda, Gr. 
Staatsk., II, p. 904 from Aristophanes, Lys., 980 ff.), there is still the 
intimidation described in Thucydides, 66, to motivate the prytaneis’ 


action. 
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Oi otv Exardv of TOV TaUTHV avE- 
, 
pev Bovdn ... mpiv Sa Bovdrcioa KateAvOn pyvos @ap- 

Séxa, oi rerpaxdorr ciognecav pOivovros 
OapyynAwvos. 


These statements are inconsistent, since they imply the co-exis- 
tence in power of the 5000 and the demos with its boule (doubly 
suggested by plethos and the time sequence). But since the 
5000 never existed,’? perhaps the inner consistency of Aristotle’s 
statements can be discovered, not merely by removing or dis- 
counting all references to the 5000, but by attempting to follow 
the train of thought which led him to a belief in the existence 
of the 5000 and these inconsistent statements. If Aristotle knew 
that a decree giving power to the 5000 had been passed (29, 5; 
30, 1), he would assume that anything done after the passage of 
that decree must have been done by the 5000. But if he also 
knew that in the revolution of 411 the change of government 
was from the democracy not to an oligarchy of 5000 but to one 
of 400 (29, 1; 32, 3), he would have had to assume that it was 
the 5000 rather than the demos which instituted the oligarchy 
of the 400, both because that would be the natural order for the 
limitation of power and because he knew of no decree which 
removed the power from the 5000. And if there was in his 
sources or in the archives a double constitution which defined 
the powers of the 5000 and the functions of the 400, he would 
have had to assume that it was drafted at the command of the 
5000; but also, if he knew that there had never been a meeting 
of the 5000 and that they had never governed (32, 3), he would 
have had to assume that the double constitution had been passed 
on the same day on which the power was entrusted to the 5000. 
The sum total of his assumptions would then involve him in 
the following inconsistencies: that the 5000, having been decreed 
the ruling power, preceded and produced the government of the 
400, so that, although they themselves were never chosen, the 
drafters of the double constitution which provided for the 400 
must have been elected by them; that those drafters were 100 
in number must have come to him from the constitution itself 
(30, 3; 31, 3). Aristotle’s inconsistencies can be explained only 


17 Thucydides, 86, 3, 6; 89, 2; 92, 11; 93, 2; 97, 1; Busolt, p. 74, n. 1. 
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if the double constitution was an official and authentic docu- 
ment and presented in its superscription facts which could only 
inconsistently be combined with his preconceived conviction that 
the 5000 held the power. The superscription must have read: *® 


~ ~ ~ 4 
"Edoge BovAn kai ... empurdveve, €ypapparere, 
> > mg > 
*Apioropaxos tade oi dvaypadeis aveypawar. 


Such a superscription would have confirmed him in his belief 
that although the 5000 must have instituted the 400, they never 
existed. Although this is a possible explanation of Aristotle’s 
inconsistencies, it does not show what actually happened. 

If Thucydides’ account is used, in accordance with the method 
followed above, not to contradict but to supplement Aristotle’s 
account, it may be possible to arrive at the correct order of 
events. There is no reason in Aristotle’s account for the eight- 
day interval between the dissolution of the boule and the entrance 
of the 400, and the very absence of reason or rationalization gives 
authority to the dates. The favored explanation *® dates the 
passage of the constitution to the same day as the decree giving 
power to the 5000 and assumes that the dissolution of the boule 
on that day (Thargelion 14) was only technical and that the 
oligarchs intended to leave the boule nominally in power till the 
end of the year (Skirophorion 14). The entrance of the 400 
into the bouleuterion and the actual eviction of the boule on 
Thargelion 22 is then explained as the result of fear that the 
army in Samos would not approve of the oligarchy (Thucydides, 
72,2). According to this explanation, immediately the oligarchs 
began to feel that fear they evicted the boule and established 
themselves in the bouleuterion on Thargelion 22. According to 
Thucydides (72), immediately after their establishment they 
sent ambassadors to Samos to explain the oligarchy. But the 
first news from Samos that might have caused fear was that 
brought by Chaereas (74) about the purely Samian revolt 


18 Bovly and émpurdveve must have been there or otherwise Aristotle 
could not have assumed that the bill was passed before the dissolution 
of the boule; 5yu~ must have been there or he could not have said td 


Tov wAnOous. 
2° Lenschau, pp. 208 f.; Busolt, p. 77; C.A.H., p. 329; Wilcken, pp. 
44 ff.; of the four, however, only Busolt and Wilcken date the acceptance 


of the double constitution on Thargelion 14. 
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against the Samian oligarchs with which the democratic elements 
in the army had only sympathized rather actively. The army’s 
own democratic pronunciamento came only after Chaereas’ re- 
turn, since it was only after his return that they learned that 
the 400 were ruling (75). The ambassadors, who were des- 
patched after the katastasis of the 400, arrived at Delos only 
after Chaereas’ propaganda had taken effect. But when Chaereas 
was sent from Samos, and when he arrived at Athens, the 400 
were already ruling (74, 1). Since Chaereas, arriving while 
they were ruling but before they had sent ambassadors, brought 
the first news which could have made them fear the democratic 
leanings of the army in Samos sufficiently to establish them- 
selves and send ambassadors, the 400 must have been ruling 
before their establishment, and the eight-day interval must 
extend not from the technical dissolution of the boule to its 
actual eviction by the 400, but from the actual eviction of the 
boule to the technical establishment of the 400. Since Athens 
could not have remained without government during the eight 
days, the 400 must not only have evicted the boule on Thargelion 
14 but also entered into power just as Thucydides describes (69). 
The only possible reason for the eight-day interval is that during 
that time the instrument of the 400’s katastasis was being 
drafted. Thucydides’ account seems to support this assumption, 
not only in 72 and 74 where the 400 are obviously ruling before 
their katastasis (which only just preceded their despatch of 
ambassadors to Samos), but also in their actions after their 
entrance into the bouleuterion. At first they acted suspiciously 
like the boule, but later they assumed unprecedented control 
(70, 1). Surely the reason for this change must be the same 
as for the eight-day interval of Aristotle’s account. 

The natural assumption then is that the double constitution 
of Aristotle’s account is the instrument by which the katastasts 
of the 400 was accomplished. Even in itself it seems to guar- 
antee that the 400 was ruling before its katastasts: 


31,2 rov S€ orpatynyov 70 viv civat THV alpeow arravTwv 
Tov THv 5é BovAnv éradav 


> , 


Whether it can have been passed on Thargelion 22 must be 
determined not on the basis of Aristotle’s inconsistent deductions 


« 
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but from what led to his deductions, that is, what appeared in 
the superscription of the constitutional decree quoted above.?° 
Now it becomes clear why the 400 at their first entrance into 
the bouleuterion acted as if they were the boule; if the constitu- 
tion defining their power was to be passed in the name of the 
demos (an undeniable basis for power), there had to be prytaneis 
to call the assembly and put the constitution to the vote. 

Under the double constitution passed on Thargelion 22, 
Athens was governed for almost a year; the radical oligarchs 
certainly intended that the part of the constitution which was 
designated for the future should not be used, but division, the 
bane of oligarchy (Thucydides, 89), set in and with the fall 
of the 400 the definitive part of the constitution was put into 
practice.** It is also clear that although the two constitutions 
are not one as Beloch attempted to prove, they are inextricably 
connected in so far as they base the 400’s power on that of the 
5000 while allowing the 400 to bring the 5000 into existence at 
its own discretion (tbid., 67, 3). As a double constitution, 
ostensibly providing for the present strict demands of the 
Persians as well as the citizens’ hopes for the future, it is a 
masterpiece of deception which by seeming to limit the action 
of the 400 by the power of the 5000 actually gives unlimited 
power to the 400. So peculiarly fitting is it to this time and 
situation that it could be the product of no other time nor 
indeed of the most vivid imagination working in vacuo. 

The first part of the double constitution has been adequately 
treated by many scholars and is not further concerned in this 
reconstruction, but the second requires additional consideration. 
Since Meyer (pp. 425 ff.) and Kuberka (p. 355) maintained 
that it provided the outward form of the 400’s power, the 
following arguments are only supplementary. The chief problem 
presented by the constitution is the method of selecting the 400: 


~ 
Aristotle, 31,1: rerrapdxovra é& éxdorns mpoKpitwv ods ay 
of Tov Urép TpLdKoVTa ETH yeyovdTur. 


2° That the prytaneis are only an imitation of the boule and temporary 
is proved by the inscription of the 400, which reveals that they did not 
use them: J. G., I?, 298. 

21 Ehrenberg, pp. 615ff.; Caspari, pp. 15 ff.; Wilcken, pp. 47 ff.; 
Ferguson, pp. 72 ff. 
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The machinery is not complete, nor is it meant to be, since it 
must be the 5000 in their tribes who are to choose the prokritot 
from whom an undesignated agent will choose the 400. Since 
it was intended that the 5000 should not come into existence, 
this method of selection was obviously not meant to be used 
(and so need not be practical), and was certainly not used for 
the original 400. That 400, according to Thucydides (67, 3), 
was chosen by a double co-optation instituted by five proedrot. 
But a member of the 400, Polystratus, was said by his son 
(ps. Lys., XX, 2, 13) to have been elected by his tribesmen. 
Thalheim (p. 324) and Busolt (pp. 74 ff.) showed that his 
election was not necessarily to the 400 but more likely to the 
katalogeis, of whom he was also one. That he was both one of 
the 400 and one of the 100 katalogeis need not mean that the 
100 katalogeis were identical with the 100 of Thucydides, 67, 3, 
but that there is some connection is evidenced by certain of his 
son’s remarks and his subsequent career. It seems likely that 
Polystratus was elected a katalogeus and was proceeding with 
the cataloging of the 5000 before the third assembly *? until 
Peisander’s return and the fourth assembly put an end to the 
possibility of the 5000. Then the oligarchs, using the method 
of selection described in Thucydides, took Polystratus into the 
400 as a matter of policy which may well have included all the 
katalogets who were not staunch oligarchs, in order that their 
cataloging activities might be kept in check. But he was kept 
in the 400 as an active member in Athens only so long as he 
might be dangerous, that is, for eight days, and was then sent 
to Euboea. If this is a reasonable reconstruction of Polystratus’ 
career in the oligarchic revolution, only one problem remains 
in the selection of the 400: the five proedrot. The scholars who 
identify the two 100’s of Aristotle, 29, 5 and Thucydides, 67, 3 
on account of Polystratus dispose of the five by saying that they 
have crept into the account from the first part of the constitu- 
tion (30, 5) or later practice (Kuberka, p. 350) or that they 
were unofficial (Wilamowitz, pp. 357 f.), but they are certainly 
the only group which is sufficiently small to insure an oligarchic 


*? The cataloging activity which is described by his son (ps. Lys., XX, 
13) would be impossible in those reconstructions where the election of 
the katalogeis was followed in the same assembly by Peisander’s 
proposal. 
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400. And since the smallness of their number must be the 
reason for their existence, they cannot have been elected by the 
assembly. It is most probable that Peisander actually named 
the five in his proposal or that the appointment was managed 
through the intimidated syngrapheis autokratores. 

A second difficulty in the constitution arises from the follow- 
ing sentence (31,2): rots vopos of av 
Kal py eSeivar petaxweiv pd’ Erépovs Here again, 
as in the method of selection, the meaning is not intended to 
be clear since the “laws ” must be those to be drawn up by the 
5000,?* and there was no intention that the 5000 should ever 
have an opportunity to make laws. This same illusion that the 
5000 are “just around the corner” is fostered by the method 
for the present election of generals, but the real intention is 
present also. The 100 in 31, 3 are presumably the katalogeis 
and give further proof of the oligarchs’ need to keep a check on 
Polystratus and his colleagues. A brief summary of the recon- 
struction will serve both to show the points at which the accounts 
of Thucydides and Aristotle interlock and supplement each other 
and to point up the reasons for their respective omissions: 


1st assembly (early spring, on Peisander’s first arrival [T]): 
Athenians are persuaded by Melobius (A) and Peisander (T) 
to accept oligarchy in order to obtain Persian aid (A, T). 
Two decrees are voted: one, proposed by Pythodorus, provides 
for election of twenty men to serve with ten probouloi as 
syngrapheis for the preservation of the state (A); the other 
provides for the despatch of Peisander and ten others to nego- 
tiate with Tissaphernes (T). 


Oligarchic clubs become active with murder, intimidation, and 
conspiracy. They advertise a deceptively mild program which 
bars payment except for military service and puts the govern- 
ment in the hands of fewer than 5000 (T). 


2nd assembly (middle spring, during Peisander’s absence): 30 
syngraphets present proposals: that the prytaneis be obliged 
to put all proposals to the vote and that all legal bars against 
unconstitutional proposals be suspended ; that for the duration 
no money should be expended except for the war, no officials 
except archons and prytaneis be paid, and government be 
entrusted to 5000 or more, and ten men be chosen from each 
tribe to catalog these (A). 


23 Wilamowitz, p. 115; Meyer, G.d.A., IV, p. 590. 
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3rd assembly (beginning of Thargelion, after Peisander’s re- 
turn): Peisander and his colleagues suppress the failure of 
the Persian negotiations and, because that failure necessitates 
immediate oligarchic control, report that the Persians demand 
a stricter oligarchy than that of the 5000. They propose that 
ten syngrapheis autokratores be elected to report on a definite 
day how best the state should be governed (T). 


4th assembly (Thargelion 14 at Colonus) : Ten syngrapheis auto- 
kratores propose only complete adeia. Peisander proposes 
abolition of all offices, cessation of payment, and the selection 
of 400 who shall have complete power, even to call 5000 (T). 


Thargelion 14: 400 invade bouleuterion, evict boule, and or- 
ganize themselves as a boule in every respect (T). 


Between Thargelion 14 and 22: Army at Samos, unaware of 
400’s rule, sends Chaereas to report Samian democratic coup. 
Chaereas, escaping 400, reports back to army the horrors of 
400’s rule; army swears to put down oligarchy (T). Mean- 
while, at Athens, anagrapheis draft instrument of 400’s 
establishment. 


5th assembly (Thargelion 22): Double constitution is passed 
(A), and the establishment of the 400 is accomplished (A, T). 
400 sends ambassadors to Samos who hear of army’s rampant 
democracy when they reach Delos (T). 


It can be seen from this summary that there are definite and 
consistent rules or principles governing the omissions in both 
accounts. From Aristotle’s account not only everything which 
happened on a purely diplomatic or political level was omitted, 
but also any legislative action resulting from these moves, while 
the whole account is thrown out of focus by Aristotle’s belief 
that the 5000, because they were first given power, must have 
created the 400. From Thucydides’ account everything which 
was not finally effective or fundamentally important in the 
accomplishment of the revolution as such was omitted. That 
the omissions in both authors are purposeful can be seen from 
the extent to which the opposite principles govern what is present 
in each account. All of the details and steps of the revolution 
which Aristotle records have documentary basis or legislative 
significance, while all those included by Thucydides are those 
which were proved by the end result of the revolution to have 
been actual and effective actions. 

MaseL Lane. 
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MARGINALIA BY SENECA ON THE VITA 
PHILOSOPHICA. 


I. Tue PuysicaL RELAXATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHER 
(Epistulae Morales, 15, 7-9). 


The fifteenth of the Epistulae Morales is largely concerned 
with the physical relaxations of the student of philosophy, and 
deserves for its common sense on the subject to be widely publi- 
cized in contemporary college circles. The remarks (§ 3) on the 
effects of training for heavy sports like football are as sound 
today as when they were penned and just as annihilating to com- 
monly entertained views, while the suggestions on the choice of a 
type of exercise for the student and on the spirit in which all 
exercise should be approached will seem wholly admirable except 
to those who make athletics an end in itself. It is unfortunate 
for the ready appreciation of the argument as a whole that when 
we reach the subject of voice-culture as a form of relaxing exer- 
cise, we encounter difficulties of two sorts, the one set arising 
from extreme condensation and marked mannerism on Seneca’s 
part, the other from a text that in § 8 is manifestly corrupt and 
has long been a subject of debate. On the other hand it may 
well be that the very fact that the argument must be regarded as 
continuous in its nature will assist us to certain conclusions 
about the thought-drift and to some consequent manuscript 
emendations in the contentious passage. 

Seneca has, as we have noted, been speaking of the forms of 
physical exercise appropriate for the student, and, as §7 opens, 
he includes among those which have his approval vocis inten- 
tionem. This is obviously some magnification or amplification 
of the natural tone, just as in Cicero, De Orat., III, 59, 222 
intentio oculorum is a heavy concentration of eye-power, a long 
steady look running to a stare. But this voice-amplification must 
not become involved in the web of professional hocus pocus, any 
more than must any other form of light exercise: intentionem 
vocis quam VETO te per gradus et certos modos extollere, deinde 
deprimere. This must refer surely to running the voice up the 
different keys (modos) through the successive notes (gradus) 
of an octave or more of these keys, and, after reaching the top 
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note in each, dropping suddenly to the opening tone of the next 
key; anyone who has lived near a student of vocal music will 
understand the nature of the performance without further 
elucidation. That is professionalism ; “ why, you'll be preparing 
next (deinde) to take lessons in ‘ambulation’!” Let us have 
no misunderstanding about what voice-amplification means to a 
serious student of philosophy; it is an exercise, not a form of 
artistic display or something leading in that direction.* 

An objection of the interlocutor (or Lucilius) follows from 
quid ergo? to implorat. <“ You have recorded your absolute veto 
on scale-running in the voice-amplification exercise of the student 
of philosophy) ; do you then want my voice to start its intensifica- 
tion directly from a shout and from top pitch?? <After all, I 
would arrive there more satisfactorily by starting at the bottom 
of a scale and running up to some desired note which I could then 
hold.» Quarrels begin conversationally, you know, pass gradually 
to shouting, and it is only in the end that they come to shrieks of 
‘Help! Help!’” Seneca admits the validity of this objection 
with the concessive ergo “ well then,” and it is from that point 
that the interpretation of the close-packed meaning must begin. 

In what follows, vicints is the consensus of the best MSS 
including Q, and this Hense retained in his second edition, 
although suspecting it as an addition, but Pincianus’ “ codd. 
emendatiores ” showed viciis (i.e. vitus), and Hense (Supple- 
mentum Quirinianum, p. II) now reads fac vitus convicium on 
the basis of £. M., 108, 9 and Dial., VII, 18,1. I cannot myself 
appreciate the cogency of these supposedly determinative par- 
allel passages. Convicium means any kind of disturbing noise 
(cf. H. M., 56, 15), and musical lessons or vocal relaxations are, 
one fears, a troublesome commonplace of metropolitan life in 


1N.Q., VII, 31, 2: tenero et molli ingressu suspendimus gradum; 
NON AMBULAMUS SED INCEDIMUS. On incedo as an epic word, and hence 
bitterly sarcastic here, cf. Aeneid, I, 46. The word is practically un- 
translatable into English in the Virgilian line. 

* Cf. Cicero, De Orat., III, 60, 225-7 where the story is told in some 
detail of Gaius Gracchus being used to have a fistulator conveniently 
posted to give him the correct key and note for definite points in his 
speeches: qui inflaret celeriter eum sonum quo illum AUT REMISSUM 
EXCITARET AUT A CONTENTIONE REVOCARET. The whole passage is a most 
instructive parallel. Cicero’s own feeling is no doubt expressed in the 
last words of § 227: sed fistulatorem domi relinquetis. 
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every age, even if traceable to a student of philosophy. It is the 
fact that the student in this passage is merely exercising his body 
through his voice that makes me question the appropriateness of 
fac vitiis convicium. Surely Seneca is suggesting quasi-cynically 
that no one can obtain exercise by an intentio vocis without 
making himself considerable of a nuisance to other people. 

Further difficulty arises at the end of the next sentence as 
between e# latus.(b and vulg.) and in td latus (QL and p ex 
corr.). The former, because of the arbitrary and unexplained et, 
seems to me like an attempted correction by some one who found 
the MS text difficult, and happened to know that ldatus could mean 
“‘ lung-power ” * and sometimes formed a recognized combination 
with vox; -tabitur et litus is however a non-rhythmic clausula. 
On the other hand -tabitur in id ldtus is rhythmic (cretic with 
one resolution plus a second cretic). The clause may mean 
“in proportion as your voice urges you to that flank,” viz. the 
lentius as against the vehementius; Beltrami* ad loc. suggests 
that some technical gladiatorial expression is involved. I do not 
care for Buecheler’s view that ldtus = évexOeis, though it is 
rhythmically and syntactically possible; if adopted, it in no wise 
detracts from the remainder of the present argument on the 
passage.* 

Translate thus: “ Very well then, in what manner soever your 
outburst of spirits persuades you, turn loose your din on the 
neighbors, sometimes faster, sometimes more slowly, in propor- 
tion as your voice urges you too <like other people> to that side 
<rather than to the other>.” I understand that by the first word 
of this, viz. ergo (note how differently used from the other ergo 
five lines back which introduces the objection), Seneca concedes 
the point of working up along some scale to a good sonorous note 
rather than leaping at it suddenly with a shout (a clamore). In 


8 Quintilian, except when quoting Cicero or commenting on him, uses 
the singular. Hence latus, not latera, appears to be the technical Silver 
Latin word in the sense of “lung-power ” (see J. E. Sandys, ad Cicero, 
Orator, 25, 85). 

* As for the placing of te, it would certainly go better after quoque 
(so b and vulg.) ; vox quoque introduces a new consideration over and 
above impetus animi of the utcumque clause. But the order te quoque 
hortabitur in id latus produces a triple cretic finish, and Seneca may 
have found that appealing. We cannot always speak with finality of 
what determines order. 
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what follows, treating the subject very concisely, he introduces 
the new idea of high speed (vehementius) in repeating that note 
once it is attained, or, alternatively, of a reduced speed (lentius) 
if your voice has given you an urge in that direction, as indeed 
it well may through sheer strain, and of course the student of 
philosophy has no need to strain himself over any mere exercise. 
I think therefore that at this point we must imagine our philoso- 
pher having worked himself up the scale of his choice to a fairly 
high and intensified note of which he may now vary from time to 
time the tempo; what is to happen when he decides the moment 
has come to terminate each phase of the exercise? This carries 
us into the next sentence and another nest of troubles. 

Of these the first is the smallest. Receperis should certainly 
be read for recipies if revocaris is to stand, and I had long since 
noticed that Fickert credits p with receperis. Yet the logical case 
is good for viewing the time of the cum clause action as coinci- 
dental with that of the jussives descendat and decidat, and I shall 
join Summers in reading, with certain of the inferior MSS, 
recipies . . . revocabisque.° 

Modesta means, in the light of the whole passage, “ under 
control,” and descendat, non decidat (Summers compares FL. M., 
83, 4: 1am aetas nostra non descendit sed cadit) implies: “ let 
the voice be lowered, not suddenly dropped.” The sudden drop- 
ping, with its strain, would undo the benefit of the exercise; 
Seneca has suggested this already at the beginning of §7. The 
mediatoris vi following I regard as arising from mediam i oris 
vim, where the 7 has been mistaken for ¢ and the strokes were 
omitted indicating the accusatives mediam and vim. This 
mediam in oris vim constitutes the limiting phrase for habeat, 
i.e. actually abeat; “let the voice pass off into the average 
strength of the mouth.” Unquestionably, as Summers, loc. cit., 
urges, the oris “ seems very otiose, seeing that vor is the subject 
to (h)abeat,” and I venture to suggest that the correct restora- 


5 W. C. Summers, Select Letters of Seneca (London, 1913), p. 17, app. 
crit. This little work of Summers, designed to form a textbook in a 
well-known college series, far transcends the necessities of the case and 
constitutes a very able, scholarly, and penetrating commentary on those 
parts of the H.M. which it contains. It is a liberal education in itself 
to read the notes by which the text is explained, and in his critical 
notes, abbreviated as they are, he repeatedly lays his finger on the exact 
source of the difficulty even if he cannot suggest the cure. 
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tion of the whole phrase is: mediam in <orat) orts vim, i. e. “ into 
the average force of a pleader,” the natural point of return for 
an orator after a marked contentio vocis.® 

Et hoc is read by all the MSS and should definitely be retained. 
My note of fifteen years ago still stands: “ If it (et hoc) is kept, 
the sentence translates: ‘when you check the voice and call it 
back, let it come down gently, not crash. Let it trail off by the 
mid-passage of the mouth’ (I then read: media [sc. via] oris 
sui abeat), ‘and work off its force in this unscientific and un- 
dignified manner.’ A person who follows Seneca’s advice will 
necessarily be indoctus to the professors, rusticus to their fashion- 
able pupils. The irony is perfect if we retain et hoc. Seneca is 
adopting the epithets of the enemy, and with mock solemnity he 
allows them to stand as a description of his own simple voice 
methods.” * 

In the last sentence of § 8 L6fstedt’s square-bracketing of the 
ut following sed, with a resultant double cretic clausula, appro- 
priate in bringing to an end the whole discussion and in clearly 
marking that close, is at least attractive.* In §9 Summers’ est 
is to be adopted for the et of the MS consensus, following 
mercedula; a double cretic is thus gained.® It is odd that Sum- 
mers failed to see that this simple alteration of his really cleared 
up the whole passage, but went on to fumble with unum Graecum. 
We must remember that at the close of each of the first twenty- 
nine letters the play-acting is maintained of Seneca’s being a 
rather niggardly awarder of small trifles to Lucilius and of 
Lucilius being a rather grasping recipient of all that he can get. 
In the light of that we now translate: “I have lifted from your 
shoulders no small weight of trouble”; (ironically) “that is 
one trifling bit of profit for you. A single—no more !—Greek 
item shall be added to these favors; mark you, it is a noble 


maxim.” 


° Cf. again Cicero, De Orat., III, 61, 227, which Seneca may have had 
in mind. There are striking similarities; there it is laid down, for 
instance, that @ principio clamare agreste quiddam est, precisely as 
Seneca’s interlocutor is in effect urging. 

7 Notes and Emendations to the Epistulae Morales of Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca (Edmonton, Univ. of Alberta Press, 1932), p. 6. 

* Kinar Léfstedt, “ Zu Senecas Briefen,” Hranos, XIV (1915), p. 147. 

® Loc. cit., app. crit., p. 18. 
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II. THe APPROVED STYLE OF DISCOURSE FOR THE PHILOSOPHER 
(H. M., 40, 9-10). 


This is a very trying passage. I offered one solution for it 
in the pages of this Journal fifteen years ago,’° but only a portion 
of that attempt would now pass the test of my own maturer 
judgment and my more intimate acquaintance with Seneca’s 
style. 

As a preface to another effort on my part a summary of what 
has preceded §§ 9-10 may be first offered. Lucilius has furnished 
Seneca an account of a visit paid by him to the lectures of a 
certain Serapion, a philosopher; on the basis of the report that 
Serapion’s verbosity and rapidity of utterance interfered with 
clarity in the presentation of his subject, Seneca enters on a dis- 
cussion of the best style to be employed in genuine philosophical 
discourses. He puts himself on record as favoring a simple, 
straightforward, and definitely controlled manner; “such speed 
in speaking as you tell of is not subject to its own internal 
constraints, nor is it sufficiently becoming for philosophy, which 
ought to set its words down in place, not throw them around, 
and should pick its way forward cautiously ” (§7 fin.). Even 
pleaders in the courts should remember the same advice and not 
let their exhibitionist desires or their overwrought emotional dis- 
plays run away with them. “ Don’t listen to people who are 
concerned about how much they say rather than about how they 
say 1t,” is another warning (§ 9 init.). 

(Since we have taken time enough to reproduce in précis 
Seneca’s views, it may perhaps be permissible to undertake a 
short explanatory note on the report made by Lucilius in § 2 
init. [Serapion] solet magno cursu verba convellere, quae non 
effundit una, sed premit et urguet. Una is the reading of a 
number of the MSS inferiores for ima of the consensus [Q p 
L P b]; Summers reads, unnecessarily, unda.11_ The subject for 
effundit is cursus, carried forward in mind from the magno cursu 
of the preceding sentence; “‘ Serapion makes a practice of up- 
rooting words with a tremendous rush, which it does not carry 
down stream with it,” but instead “it grinds and pounds them ” 


104.J.P., (1932), pp. 262-4. 
11 Select Letters of Seneca (London, 1913), p. 35, app. crit. 
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in some eddy or backwater. Thus wna, as referring to cursus, 
means wna secum.) 

The above summary has carried us to the words et ipse (§ 9) 
where the trouble begins. The word preceding the proper name 
is almost certainly vel and the undoubted balance of MS author- 
ity is for the name itself standing in the accusative; the meaning 
is: “ you will, as far as you are concerned, prefer even a Publius 
Vinicius to do the speaking”; this agrees admirably with the 
non audierts istos of the inferiores in the si clause following 
facies, the reading ably championed by Hense.** The student of 
philosophy is represented as sitting in judgment on the orators in 
order to select a style for himself; he will be justified in refusing 
to listen to the windbags, and will actually prefer to have a P. 
Vinicius do the talking. 

The gut ttaque which follows cannot possibly be understood 
in the sense “ how so?” as attempted by Hense® and Beltrami’. 
Qui with the value “ how” is non-Senecan,’* and in any event 
qui ttaque? for quam ob rem ita? seems to me intolerable Latin. 
Summers also, by a reference to H. M., 29, 6, shows that the 
transition in Seneca from a proper name to an illustrative anec- 
dote relating to it is effected through the formula de + ablative 
of appropriate pronoun (or noun with appropriate pronominal 
reference attached) followed by the conjunction cum with its 
verb in the subjunctive. This appears to me to make it clear 
that the MS reading here breaks off thus: P. Viniciwm dicere, qui 
. . . , to be resumed after the gap by itaque cum quaereretur quo 
modo P. Vinicius diceret. The illustration in this case does not 
follow precisely the formula set out above, for the reason, I 
believe, that the lost gui clause was fairly long, thus justifying 
the repetition of the name, a repetition which certainly needs 
justification. Further, itaque in itself closely resembles a pro- 
nominal transition. 

As for Asellius’ reply, there is a style described by Cicero, 
De Orat., II, 15, 64 in these words: genus orationis fusum atque 
TRACTUM et cum lenitate quadam aequabiliter profluens; this 
would appear to be everything that the style of Vicinius was 
not.’ The adverb would be tracte, “ smoothly, fluently,” so close 


12 Rh. Mus., LXXIV, p. 118. 
18 Summers in C.Q., IIT (1908), p. 28. 
14 Cf. also Orator, 20, 66: TRACTA quaedam et fluens oratio. 
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to tractim in form and origin, so remote from it in meaning, thus 
forming the very essence of a sophisticated thrust. Asellius’ 
answer might best be rendered: “ by slow degrees.” It would not 
seem necessary to seek to find more than that in the word Asellius 
chose. That this is sound seems clear from the confirmatory nam 
sentence following, where the idea of Vinicius getting a sentence 
out “by slow degrees” is exaggerated by Geminus Varius into a 
characterization of the man as one unable to put three words 
together. Cf. singula verba vellents following. 

The factual statement of the first part of § 9 (“ you will prefer, 
etc.”) turns up again at the end of the section as a question: 
“why should you not prefer to speak as Vinicius did?” and with 
this question I couple closely the nam .. . volo sentence of § 10 
med. 'The sense is: “ Why would you not prefer to speak like 
Vinicius? For the speed of Q. Haterius is, I insist, completely 
divorced from a man in his senses.” The passage from aliquis 
to dicas is, as it stands, an objection propounded either by 
Lucilius or, more likely, by Seneca for Lucilius, against following 
the style of Vinicius, and is quite comprehensible in that cate- 
gory. One might wish that Seneca had written quamvis between 
Vinicius and aliquis, definitely assuming all the sentence for 
himself, and one could understand how the homoeoteleuton in 
minuscules of -ius in Vinicius and -uis in quamvis could cause 
the loss of the latter, but it is not necessary to urge this. 

As for numquam dicas I fail to see that Madvig’s num iam or 
Buecheler’s numquid or the numquid iam of Beltrami’, or the 
numquidnam of Lofstedt (with Marouzeau’s blessing upon it) 
paralleled by Clem., I, 16, 4, presents us with anything that could 
even wistfully aspire to be regarded as a witticism, a justification, 
that is, for telling the story at all. The fact is that Summers 
is expressing a most natural doubt when he says: “I do not see 
that the emendations num iam or numquid” (add here: “ or 
numquid 1am or numquidnam”) “help us much. The words 
‘I say, are you speaking?’ are a mere repetition of the clause 
tamquam dictaret, non diceret, which becomes entirely otiose: 
what we want is a saying which would be obscure without that 
clause to explain it.” 2° 

15 Summers’ excellent and solidly founded work appears to be little 


known by the European cognoscenti. This is a familiar experience with 
those of us who labor in partibus infidelium, 
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Since the words which apparently belong to the interrupter 
must be closely related to the tamquam clause, one might reason- 
ably expect to find, if not its two verbs dictaret and diceret ade- 
quately represented in the interrupting sentence, yet certainly the 
one of them which is more important for the occasion, viz. 
dictaret. This has led me to suspect that in dicas is concealed 
dic<t>as. With regard to nwmquam J lean to the idea that it is a 
crasis for num umquam. Thus the whole interruption would be 
a truly Plautine thrust: dic, num umquam dictas? This, with 
the significance “ Say, you don’t ever dictate, do you? ”, is fairly 
ironical at the expense of a speaker whose style always suggested 
that he was never capable of doing anything else but dictate. 

A translation may now be assembled for the concluding sen- 
tence of §9 and the whole of §10. Why would you not prefer 
to speak as Vinicius did? “ Somebody *° will turn up as silly as 
the fellow who, when Vinicius was painfully rooting up a word 
at a time, as though he were giving dictation and not making a 
speech, shouted: ‘ Say, you don’t ever dictate do you?’” <Yet 
you would so prefer}, for the speed of Q. Haterius is, I insist, 
completely divorced from sanity. He never hesitated, never 
paused ; he made a single continuous job of it from start to finish, 

Thus obviously the style of even a slow and rather aggravating 
searcher for the mot juste is stylistically preferable for the ex- 
pression of philosophic thought; certainly that of the oratorical 
windbag, who never trips or stumbles, is ruled out. 


Harpy ALEXANDER. 


’ THE UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


16 Summers, ibid., is right in preferring alius here, but aliquis can be 
tolerated. 


NOTE ON A PROGYMNASMA OF LIBANIUS. 


The Progymnasmata of Libanius include a brief imaginary 
speech demanding the penalty of death for a physician who is 
alleged to have poisoned certain of his patients. In keeping 
with the ordinary practice in composing rhetorical exercises of 
this sort, the defendant and his supposed victims are anonymous 
and the whole situation is more or less abstract and generalized, 
but some indication can be given of the probable source or sources. 

Needless to say, numerous allusions to poisoning can be found 
in the classical literatures,’ and a few to physicians as purveyors 
of drugs or poison,® but the field grows narrow when one looks 
for the idea of a physician administering poison with his own 
hand.t Again, we find that the writers of Latin declamations 
had occasionally treated the general theme of poisoning well 
before Libanius’ day,® but, as far as one can judge from the 
extant literature, he was the first to deal in Greek with this 
special subdivision of it,® and, like many of the contemporary 


1 Libanius, Kara larpov papuaxéws (VIII, pp. 182-94, ed. R. Foerster 
[Leipzig, Teubner, 1915]). 

? Many of these, though by no means all, have been collected by L. 
Lewin, Die Gifte in der Weltgeschichte (Berlin, 1920), and David B. 
Kaufman, “ Poisons and Poisoning among the Romans,” Class. Phil., 
XXVII (1932), pp. 156-67. 

* Cf. Hippocrates, Iusiurandum (see the discussion below); Plautus, 
Merc., 472; Seneca, De Ben., III, 24; Tacitus, Ann., XV, 64; Spartianus, 
Vita Hadriani, 24 (cf. Dio Cassius, LXIX, 22); Apuleius, Met., X, 11. 
In general, the professions of pharmacy and medicine were not sharply 
distinguished; cf. the introduction to the so-called Plinii Medicina (ed. 
V. Rose [Leipzig, Teubner, 1875]), a compilation probably of the fourth 
century: Frequenter mihi in peregrinationibus accidit ut aut propter 
meam aut propter meorum infirmitatem varias fraudes medicorum ex- 
periscerer, quibusdam vilissima remedia ingentibus pretiis vendentibus, 

The pharmacopola circumforaneus mentioned in Cicero, Pro Cluent., 
40, must have been exceptional, 

Cf. Cicero, Pro Cluent., 40; Suetonius, Div. Aug., 11 (ef. Cicero, 
Ad Brut., I, 6, 2); Apuleius, Met., X, 25. 

° Cf. Seneca pater, Controversiae, III, 7; VI, 4 and 6 (cf. Calpurnius 
Flaccus, 39); VII, 3 (ef. Ps.-Quintilian, Declamationes Maiores, 17, 
Decl. Min., 377) ; IX, 6 (cf. Ps.-Quintilian, 381; Calpurnius Flaccus, 12), 
and for a somewhat later period, Juvenal, Sat., VII, 169. 

®In Ps.-Quintilian, Decl. Min., 321, we have a case of a physician 
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sophists, he had never attempted to learn the other language. 
In the “ progymnasmatic ” field we must concede him a certain 
degree of originality, for he and his student Aphthonius were 
the founders of a tradition that extended down as far as the 
thirteenth century.“ No doubt the idea of a doctor as poisoner 
is anything but profound, since it might well have occurred 
independently to many rhetoricians that they could heighten the 
dramatic interest of an imaginary accusation by choosing as the 
supposed defendant a member of that class or profession which 
enjoyed the best opportunity of committing the crime in ques- 
tion, perhaps with the attendant improbability that such a person 
would ever yield to the temptation. The same principle was 
followed in devising other subjects as well: John of Sardis cites 
the titles xara ghovéws mopvov 7) Kata iepoovAov as examples 
of “ simple ” themes and kara kata iarpov hovéws, 
kata iepéws iepoovAov as instances of “ double” themes.* A doctor 
who murders or, more specifically, poisons his patient, presents 
the same paradox as an adulterous philosopher or a priest who 
plunders a temple. 

It might appear, then, that with this enough has been said 
about Libanius’ probable source, but a little more can be gleaned 
by examining a section (9) in which he refers to the oath taken 
by physicians when entering upon the practice of their pro- 


accused of poisoning, but it is quite different from Libanius’ composition, 
and in particular it is not colored by principles of medical ethics (see 
below). 

7See O. Schissel, “ Rhetorische Progymnasmatik der Byzantiner,” 
Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbiicher, XI (1934), pp. 1-10. 

§ Cf. Joannes Sardianus, Commentarius in Aphthonii Progymnasmata, 
7 (p. 93, lines 1-6, ed. H. Rabe [Leipzig, Teubner, 1928]). Stith 
Thompson, in his valued Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Indiana Uni- 
versity Studies, XXII, Nos. 108-10 [Bloomington, 1935]), p. 130, gives 
the following short summary of an Arabian tale: “ Doctor who can cure 
can also poison. This reflection brings the doctor under the king’s 
suspicion ”; but the progymnasma has none of the romantic or imagina- 
tive trappings characteristic of folk-tales. The two stories in Apuleius 
(cited in notes 3 and 4 above) may conceivably owe something to folk- 
literature (at least they are additions to the “Ovos-story: see S. Hammer, 
Eos, XXVI [1923], pp. 6-26; B. E. Perry, 7.A.P.A., LIV [1923], p. 
220), but these versions seem to have nothing in common with that of 
Libanius beyond the basic idea, and that, as we have seen, is simple 
enough. 
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fession: rovs pév dAXAovs éxawoipev TO TE apxnyéeTn Ded Kadrds 
éropévous Kal Tois ois THS TEXVNS 
xrA. One thinks first of the famous Hippocratic oath, which 
includes the statement: ov Pappaxov ovddevi airneis 
Bavaoipov, ovd€ tpyynoopar ovpBovAriny ronvde. If this sentence 
could be properly interpreted as meaning that the physician is 
asked by some third party to administer poison to his patient 
and so commit a criminal assault, one would suppose that it 
might have provided the immediate inspiration for Libanius’ 
exercise, since he would have needed only to imagine an infringe- 
ment of the provision and then exploit the case rhetorically ; one 
passage might then appear to develop the idea of airnfeis, because 
it presents the situation in which an enemy of one of the patients 
bribes the physician to poison him (11). But the most recent 
commentator on the Oath has pointed out that it is awkward to 
assume, contrary to the tenor of the text as a whole, that any 
third party figures at all: rather, we are to think of the physician 
as refusing to dispense poisons to one whose sufferings have 
become so painful that he wishes to commit suicide.® According 
to this very reasonable view, Libanius’ allusion cannot be re- 
garded as bearing directly upon the Hippocratic oath, for though 
it might be urged that he, like certain modern scholars, mis- 
interpreted the Oath, such an assumption would probably seem 
too devious to compel a ready assent. A metrical oath of 
unknown date appears to fit the case a little more satisfactorily : 


. ovre Tis dv Swpois pe Tapa:Baciny adrcyewnv 
Kal Pappaka Sovvar 
Avypd, KaxoTynTa oidev 


Here the idea of bribery, at least, emerges clearly enough, and 
seemingly a third person (7s) is involved beside the doctor and 
his patient, unless we are to suppose that dvépe has merely pro- 
nominal force or otherwise refers to the same person as ts. But 
since there may have been many physicians’ oaths, the only 
definite conclusion would be that Libanius was well versed in 


®See Ludwig Edelstein, The Hippocratic Oath (Supplements to the 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, No. I [Baltimore, 1943]), pp. 7-10, 
where further and perhaps even weightier arguments are given in sup- 
port of this interpretation. 

1° Printed in Hippocratis Opera (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, I, 1), 
p. 5, lines 15-17. 
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those traditions of ancient medical ethics of which the Hippo- 
cratic oath is the most conspicuous document.** 

Finally, since it is clear that various trends or events of his 
own age are sometimes mirrored in his declamations,’’ there 
remains the possibility that the suggestion apparently derived 
from medical readings or discussions was reinforced by some 
actual occurrence with which Libanius was acquainted. A case 
in point is to be found in the speech (Or. XXX VII) addressed 
to Polycles, a former consularis Syriae ** who had once been in 
the habit of visiting Libanius every afternoon (ibid., 1), fre- 
quently discussing with him the regime of the rhetor’s idol, the 
late emperor Julian. While ostensibly praising the emperor, 
Polycles had really censured him (ibid., 2), going so far at last 
as to allege that he had used the jewelry left him by Basilina, 
his mother, for the purpose of bribing a certain physician to 
poison his wife Helena.** In the course of his indignant refuta- 
tion, Libanius dramatizes the situation in terms that remind 


11 Sec. 7 of the progymnasma is interesting for its reference to the 
doctor’s apprenticeship, and one of Medicine’s exhortations to the doctor 
(. . . Bryn TH Savoia Tov doGevovvTa KTr.) is quite in the 
spirit of medical ethics; cf. Hippocrates, Iusiurandum: és oixias 5¢ éxéoas 
av éoiw, évehevooua én’ wherein KapvovTwy, Cf. Ps.-Soranus, Quaes- 
tiones Medicinales (p. 245, lines 15-17, ed. V. Rose, Anecdota Graeca et 
Graecolatina, II [Berlin, 1870]): domos autem quas ingrediatur (sc. 
medicus) ita ingrediatur ut ante oculos habeat curam tantummodo labo- 
rantis, Memor etiam sit iuramenti Hippocratis ut ab omni culpa se 
abstineat ... That Libanius had some acquaintance with the Hippo- 
cratic corpus hardly calls for proof, but it may be worthwhile to observe 
that his letters refer to certain friends as readers of Hippocrates (cf. 
Ep., 316, 2; 409, 4, on Olympius, a physician: for his biography, see 
O. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius zeitlich geordnet [Leipzig, 1906], pp. 
222-23). His strong personal interest in medical matters is evidenced by 
many passages of his autobiography (Or., I), and he had almost cer- 
tainly read the ‘Iepoi Aéyor of Aelius Aristides, a sort of medical diary 
(see Class. Phil., XLII [1947], p. 20). 

7? For example, Campbell Bonner has discussed passages in Decl., XLI 
relating to magic and pointed out that this art had a certain influence 
upon the course of Libanius’ own life (7.A.P.A., LXIII [1932], pp. 
34-44, especially 40-42). The present writer has set forth his reasons 
for believing that Decl., XXVI, 36 also reflects the sophist’s personal 
experience (see A.J. P., LVI [1935], p. 350, note 6). 

*8 Cf. Or., XXXVII, 12; Seeck, op. cit., pp. 67, 388. 

14 Or., XXXVII, 3: rovrois rpocéOnkas THs untpds THs éxeivov Tov Kéopor, 
dv larp@ rive SoOHvar Tov Oavdrov THs ovens abT@ yuvackéds. 
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one (ibid., 6) of the progymnasma itself: Kai rowdras av adiKe 
mpos Tov iatpov dwvds; Képacov ddppyaxov, éuBare Sos ye 
Bovtrer Seigov wor Tips yuvarkds Tov veKpov, Yrdpewov Epyov évavTiov 
Th cou Ta KoopoivTd poi Tore THY pytépa. Especially 
noteworthy is the penultimate clause, in which Julian is ironi- 
cally imagined as urging the doctor to violate the ethics of his 


profession.’ 

For a while, Polycles had claimed that his charge rested upon 
a sworn statement made by one Elpidius, who had been prae- 
fectus praetorio Orientis in 360/61, at the time of Helena’s 
death, but in the end he had been forced to admit that it was 
no more than a rumor which he had heard from the lips of one 
of Elpidius’ assessores (ibid., 3). All of the arguments given 
by Libanius in rebuttal (ibid., 9-11) seem fairly cogent, and the 
charge was probably nothing but one of the whispered scandals 
so rife at the court.t® One of the points which he makes—that 
there were many court physicians, some one of whom would have 


15 Tf Libanius had this episode in mind while writing the progymnasma, 
the abstract treatment of the subject may well have been dictated by 
considerations of prudence or good taste as well as rhetorical practice, 
bat in any case the resemblances are not sufficiently clearcut to permit 
of its being dated with certainty after the death of Julian or of Elpidius. 
As Foerster indicates in his introduction to Or., XXXVII, Elpidius’ 
death provides the later terminus for that speech; but the allusion to 
the death of one Elpidius in Philostorgius (H.H., VII, 10) is referred 
by Seeck to another individual so named (op. cit., s. v. “ Helpidius II,” 
p- 170). 

16 This is probably true as well of Ammianus’ statement (XVI, 10, 18) 
that the empress Eusebia, the consort of Constantius, tricked Helena into 
taking a rare drug which would always cause miscarriage thereafter ; 
it is implied that her death in Rome some three years later was due to 
the lasting effects of this potion. Ammianus adds that even earlier, 
when in Gaul, Helena had lost a child because the midwife had been 
bribed to kill it: . . . praesecto plus quam convenerat umbilico. On this 
matter, cf. Soranus, Gynaecia, II, 7 (p. 58, ed. I, Ilberg, Corpus Medi- 
corum Graecorum [Leipzig u. Berlin, Teubner, 1927]): det dé réocapas 
daxridous Siacrncacay awd THs yaorpds did Tivos 
Tov pndeulay Soranus then explains 
that midwives had a superstitious objection to using for this purpose an 
iron knife, the only proper instrument, so that accidents sometimes 
resulted from their preference for certain cruder instruments, which he 
enumerates. This text suggests that we might well reject the motive 
assigned by Ammianus in favor of some commonplace explanation, 
assuming that he has reported the correct technical detail. 
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betrayed the plot if there had been any truth in it (ibid., 9)— 
raises the question as to whether Oribasius was one of those in 
attendance upon Helena at the time either of her death or of 
the miscarriage which she had suffered before (see note 16) ; all 
that is known with certainty, however, is that on the earlier 
occasion he had been a member of Julian’s retinue in Gaul.*” 


RoGcer Pack. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


PINDAR, ISTHMIAN, 8, 24-28. 


The earliest reference in Greek literature to the four cardinal 
virtues is usually credited to Aeschylus, who in the Seven against 
Thebes (produced in 467 B.C.) describes Amphiaraus as a 
Sixatos ayabes avnp.t There is some evidence, how- 
ever, to suggest that even before this first explicit allusion the 
Greeks were familiar with a canon of four (or five) virtues.? 


17In dedicating his Collectiones Medicae to Julian he recalled that 
his Epitomae had been written when he was with the emperor in Gaul 
(cf. p. 4, ed. I. Raeder, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum [Leipzig u. Berlin, 
Teubner, 1928]). Probably his duties at that time were solely or chiefly 
of a literary character. 

1y. 610. For the authenticity of this line see Wilamowitz, Der Glaube 
der Hellenen (Berlin, 1931), I, p. 15, note 1, and Erwin Wolff, Platos 
Apologie (Berlin, 1929), pp. 77 ff. The words 6 mdvris.. . péyas 
mpopytns (vv. 609-611) are sometimes interpreted as a reference to cogia, 
but the addition of this quality is not essential to complete the canon. 
In the early dialogues of Plato piety or holiness (evoéSeca or dorérns) 
often appears instead of wisdom (co¢ia or ppdynois). See, for example, 
Laches 199D, Gorgias 507 B, Protagoras 324E, Meno 78D, and ef. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, I, 1, 16. It seems that at first there were five 
virtues which were admitted to be of primary importance (cf. Prota- 
goras 349B); only in the Republic did Plato definitely establish the 
canon of four which was to become traditional. Euripides, Frag. 284, 
in listing the civic virtues, mentions wisdom, courage, moderation, and 
justice, omitting piety but adding as a fifth virtue the ability to defend 
the city from foreign and civil wars, by means of speech, i.e., evyAwooia. 
Cf. Anon. Iambl., 95, 13-15. On the substitution of edoéBeca for Ppdvnais 
under certain circumstances consult F. M. Cornford, 0.Q., VI (1912), 
p. 254, note 3. 

? There are several theories about the origin of the canon. At one time 


i 
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A passage in Pindar’s third Nemean Ode (vv. 72-75) of uncer- 
tain date * has often been interpreted as a reference to the canon. 
Many scholars have contended that when Pindar says that life 
brings with it four virtues he has in mind wisdom, justice, 
courage, and moderation. This interpretation is now generally 
rejected. But no one, so far as I am aware, has yet suggested 
that the following passage (vv. 24-28) from Pindar’s eighth 
Isthmian Ode (ca. 478 B.C.) be read with the canon of cardinal 
virtues in mind: 
... Siov évOa réxes 

Aiaxov Bapvodapdyw watpi Kedvotatov émxBoviwy. Kat 

Saipoveoar Sixas Tov pev avTiBeor 

dpiorevov vices viewv mraides dvopéa 

XGAKeov orovdevt’ 


7 éyévovto te Gupov. 


Since this Ode honors Cleander of Aegina, who triumphed in 
the boys’ pancratium in 478 B.C., it is appropriate for Pindar 
to introduce the myth of the Aeacidae, the descendants of Aeacus, 
who settled the island of Aegina. These heroes are among Pin- 


it was the custom to seek a Pythagorean source; see W. D. Geddes, The 
Phaedo of Plato (London, 1885), pp. 254-262; J. W. Donaldson, Pindar’s 
Epinician or Triumphal Odes (London, 1841), p. 210; James Adam, The 
Republic of Plato (Cambridge, 1902), I, p. 224. That the canon arose 
from the division of society into classes according to age and sex, each 
group with its own proper virtue, is the view of F. M. Cornford, loc. cit., 
pp. 246-265. For a summary of other theories, which regard the four 
cardinal virtues as 1) the invention of the sophists, 2) the result of 
popular usage, or 3) a purely Attic development arising from the ethics 
of the city-state, see Otto Kunsemiiller, Die Herkunft der platonischen 
Kardinaltugenden (Erlangen, 1935), pp. 11-12. 

®’ Wilhelm Christ in his edition of the Odes (Leipzig, 1896, p. 249) 
suggests 469 B.C. Richmond Lattimore (The Odes of Pindar [Chicago, 
1947], p. 157) places the Ode close to 476 B.C. All references to Pindar 
in this paper are from the edition of C. M. Bowra (Oxford, 1935). 

* Those who would read the cardinal virtues into the passage include 
Donaldson, Geddes, and L. R. Farnell ad loc., and Cornford, loc. cit., 
pp. 254-255. This interpretation is rejected by Fennell and Bury ad loc., 
Kunsemiiller, op. cit., and Wilamowitz, Pindaros (Berlin, 1922), p. 279, 
note 3. The fourth and most ambiguous of the résoapa: dperai (dpoveiv 

. 70 mwapkeiwevov, v. 75) has been equated by various scholars with 
justice (Cornford), wisdom (Bury), and sophrosyne (Kunsemiiller). 
Farnell, on the other hand, denies that this phrase is meant to indicate 
any of the virtues; it is only a “ prudential maxim,” according to his 
view. 
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dar’s favorite mythical erempla. Eleven other Odes deal with 
Aegina, and in each of them the praise of the Aeacidae occupies 
a position of importance.® Generally Pindar celebrates the war- 
like achievements of Peleus, Achilles, Ajax, and other members 
of the family, but in Isth., 8, 24-28 the very qualities which were 
at this time gaining recognition as the “civic” virtues are 
ascribed to the Aeacidae.* Godlike Aeacus, the dearest to Zeus 
of mortal men, gave judgments to the gods themselves (Sapovercr 
Sixas émeipawe). We do not know the circumstances in which 
these judgments were delivered, but at least it is clear that 
Aeacus at some time won renown for settling a dispute among 
the gods. Pindar himself and other ancient sources tell us that 
Aeacus was famed for his justice, as well as for the favor which 
he found with Zeus. Hence he frequently appears as a judge in 
the Underworld.’ The sons and grandsons of Aeacus are en- 
dowed with three additional qualities. Pindar says that they 
excelled in manliness (dpiorevoy . . . dvopéa) and proved both 
moderate and prudent (owd¢povés 7’ éyévovro te 


5Ol., 8; Pyth., 8; Nem., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Isth., 5, 6, 8. See also Frag. 
1 and Paean 6. 

*In other Aeginetan Odes, to be sure, Pindar frequently praises the 
Aeacidae and the island of Aegina for being just (Ol., 8; Pyth., 8; 
Nem., 8; Isth., 5; Frag. 1), friendly to strangers (Ol., 8; Nem., 4 and 5; 
Isth., 5; Frag. 1; Paean 6), and pious or dear to the gods (Ol., 8; 
Nem., 4 and 5; Isth., 6), but nowhere else do we find a reference to 
all four “civic” virtues. Jsth., 8 was written soon after Thebes dis- 
graced herself by medizing, and Pindar, while he makes no explicit 
reference to the recent events, is eager to “ confer the fairest gift of the 
Graces upon Aegina” (vv. 17-18), Thebes’ twin sister-city, which had 
won the prize of valor at Salamis. The theme of glory conferred by song 
is recurrent throughout the Ode (see vv. 52-53; 61-68; 76, and compare 
Isth., 5 which alludes openly to the glorious exploits of the Aeginetans 
at Salamis and the aretae of the sons of Aeacus). Doubtless Pindar 
intends to honor, not merely the Aeacidae, but the entire island of 
Aegina and its present inhabitants. It may be for this reason that he 
for once introduces, not the familiar aretae of the aristocrat, but the 
basic virtues of the citizen, and attributes them all to the earliest and 
most renowned Aeginetan heroes. 

7 For the justice and wisdom of Aeacus, see Pindar, Nem., 8, 7-12, 
and Demosthenes, 18, 127. As a judge in the Underworld Aeacus appears 
in Plato, Apology 41 A and Gorgias 523 Ef.; Isocrates, 9, 15; Horace, 
Odes, II, 13, 22. For the edcéBea of Aeacus, as proved especially on the 
occasion of a drought which could be relieved only by his intercession, 
see Isocrates, loc. cit. and Pausanias, II, 29, 17 and I, 44, 9. 
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All these virtues are mentioned elsewhere in the Odes, some- 
times in pairs, sometimes in conjunction with other qualities not 
mentioned here, but the striking thing about this passage is that 
Pindar introduces these four virtues together and no others. It — 
is tempting to see in them the quartet that was destined to be 
canonized by Plato and the Stoics. Only sophrosyne, to be sure, 
goes by its traditional name, but the others present no difficulty. 
Aeacus himself represents justice. dvopéa is an epic equivalent 
of dv8peia, while the term miwwroi te Ovpdv describes the possessors 
of wisdom or prudence. Sophrosyne must therefore approximate 
its secondary significance of “temperance” or “ moderation,” 
rather than “ wisdom, soundness of mind,” for the latter quality 
would hardly be mentioned twice.*® 

Pindar’s model for the use of the adjective zuwvrds is doubtless 
Homer, in whose vocabulary the word always means “ wise, pru- 
dent, discreet.” ® In certain Homeric references to the twofold 
areté which consists of martial valor and intelligence, the in- 
tellectual element is represented by the noun muwr77.*° Nowhere 
else in the extant Odes does Pindar use the word zuvrds, but 
there can be no doubt that here too it denotes the intellectual 
virtue, which Pindar ordinarily terms co¢ia. 

Immediately after listing the virtues of the Aeacidae, the poet 
says, “ These things the assembly of the blessed remembered ” 
(v. 29)—-when the question of the marriage of Thetis came up 
for discussion. At the suggestion of Themis, the Nereid was 
awarded to Peleus, because he was rumored to be the most pious 
man (evoeBéoraros) of all who dwelt on the plain of Iolcus 


The word (or occurs in only three other passages 
in Pindar: Pyth., 3, 63, where it means “ wise, sage,” and Paeans 1 and 
9, in both of which it is connected with wisdom and moderation in 
government. The word “chaste” which is sometimes used in translating 
Isth., 8, 28 is an anachronism here. Not until later in fifth-century 
Attic usage does sophrosyne commonly denote chastity. od@pwy in the 
sense of “ moderate” is not common in lyric and elegiac poetry, but some 
instances can be cited. See, for example, Theognis, 39-42; 754-756, and 
Bacchylides, 13, 186, which, incidentally, praises Aegina and says that 
the city is guided by cwdpwv Evvouia. 

* See Od., I, 229; IV, 211; XI, 445; XX, 131; XXI, 103; XXIII, 361. 
In the last four of these passages the adjective muwvrj is applied to 
Penelope. 

VII, 289; Od., IV, 211. 
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(v. 44).74_ Obviously, the eto¢Bea of Peleus has now taken the 
place of the four civic virtues as the “ thing remembered ” by the 
gods. At first glance it seems that one or another of the quali- 
ties listed in vv. 24-28 should be close to etoéBea, if Pindar’s 
equation is to be accepted. But none of the terms here men- 
tioned can be interpreted as a reference to piety. The closest 
scrutiny can find in vv. 24-28 only justice, courage, moderation, 
and prudence. Yet evcéBea is felt by Pindar to be, if not equiva- 
lent, at least so closely related to the four virtues already listed 
that his audience would perceive no want of logic in his sequence 
of thought. Such a close relationship among the five virtues does 
indeed exist, because, as is well known, all five originally belonged 
to the canon of cardinal virtues, eto¢Bea no less than the others.** 
To judge by Jsth., 8, Pindar knew the entire canon, and what is 
more, could rely on his audience to be familiar with it too. We 
are still no closer than before to discovering the source of the 
canon, but whatever its origin, there is no difficulty in accounting 
for Pindar’s acquaintance with it. Presumably it was current 
in Greek thought for some time before it appeared in poetry. 
The special importance of Isth., 8, 24-28 lies in the fact that it 
precedes by a decade the Seven against Thebes. 


HELEN NortH. 


Rosary 
River Forest, ILuinots. 


11 e¥géBera is one of the qualities often ascribed to the Aeacidae; see 
notes 6 and 7 above. Peleus was regarded as an exemplar of chastity, 
because he repulsed the advances of Hippolyta (or Astydameia), the wife 
of Acastus. This episode is of central importance in two of Pindar’s 
Odes: Nem., 4 and 5, both of which suggest that Thetis was given to 
Peleus as a reward for his virtuous conduct in this affair. On the 
sophrosyne of Peleus, see especially Aristophanes, Clouds, 1063 and 
1067 and the Scholiast ad loc.; Plato, Republic 391C; Horace, Odes, 
III, 7, 17; Apollodorus, III, 13, 3; Zenobius, Cent., 5, 2U. 

12 The equation implicit in v. 44 was drawn to my attention by Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Solmsen. 


13 See note 1 above. 


EXAGELLIA. 


In several Latin texts of fifth to seventh century date we find 
a noun variously spelled as exragella, exagallia, exagillum a. o., 
which has so far been considered a vor dubia as regards both 
formation and meaning.’ 

Patricius (d. 461), Confessio, 14: “In mensura itaque fidei 
Trinitatis oportet distinguere, sine reprehensione periculi notum 
facere donum Dei et consolationem aeternam, sine timore fidu- 
cialiter Dei nomen ubique expandere, ut etiam post obitum meum 
exagallias (ex/agallias A, in marg. z et incertus liber: exgallias 
VFC. ex gallicis G°". gallias R. exgaleas P) relinquere fratribus 
et filiis meis quos in Domino ego baptizaui.” 

Ennodius (d. 521), Vita S. Epiphanu (Opuscula, III), 191: * 
“sacerdotibus in itinere positis munificus, communis, adfabilis 
et quasi exagellam (-iam B. -ium Boll. -illum Bonnet) relinquens 
se ipso pracstantior.” 

De virtutibus 8S. Iohannis (sixth century; published by J. A. 
Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testaments I1), p. 582: “ quid 
igitur uobis pro exagillo relinquam ” (so M. Bonnet, Arch. f. lat. 
Lexicogr., II, p. 132, with cod. Guelferbytanus Virceburg. 48, 
in which ag has been erased ; ex agello Guelferbytanus Helmstad. 
497; pro illo Paris. lat. 18298; exengyesi, with the editio prin- 
ceps of Wolfgang Lazius, Fabricius) ; in the parallel Greek re- 
daction (M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha II/1, p. 205, 
11) we read now the plain words: ti yap Erepov mpos 
; — evidently a retouch. 

Regula Magistri (seventh century), c.91:* “de portione eius 
(i.e. monachi) tres fiant partes aequaliter, una distributa abbatis 


1Cf. Thes. Ling. Lat., V, 2, 1145, 70-77, where the earliest witness— 
Patricius—is missing. 

2 Libri S. Patricii, ed. Newport J. D. White (Proc. Royal Irish Acad., 
XXV C [Dublin, 1905]), p. 239, 5-9. The symbols for the MSS are 
White’s. 

8’ Ennodit Opera, ed. F. Voge’ (M.G.H. Auctores Antiquissimi, VII 
[1885]). The symbols for the MSS are Vogel’s. 

4The Regula Magistri has sometimes been claimed as a source rather 
than an adaptation of the Regula S. Benedicti; the arguments for this 
opinion are not convincing, see Dom B. Capelle, Revue d’histoire ecclési- 
astique, XLI (Louvain, 1946), pp. 66-75, with bibliography. 
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manibus pauperibus uel indigentibus erogetur; aliam uobis uel 
fratribus suis pergens ille ad comitatum sanctorum exagiliario 
munus titulo (‘under the title of legitimate portion’) dere- 
linquat; tertiam uero partem uiatici sui utilitate deferat secum 
monasterii usibus profuturum.” ® 

There is an entry in Baxter’s Medieval Latin Word-List: 
“+ exagilarius by weight, 7th century,” which I cannot verify 
in any seventh century text read for this compilation. 

Anstleubt Glossarium (ca. 750): exagilia, but no equivalent or 
explanation is written beside. 


In these texts we find the following spellings: 


1) exagallias: Patricius. 


2) exagellam (exagelliam B): Ennodius. 
exagello: Virtutes S. Iohannis (Guelf. 497). 


3) exagillo (ag erased): Virtutes S. Iohannts (Guelf. 48). 
exagilia: Ansileubus. 
exagiliario: Regula Magistri. 
+ exagilarius: Baxter. 

The word in question is generally regarded as a diminutive of 
exagium ; we should therefore expect a form exagellum or possi- 
bly, with vulgar vocalism, exagillum, cf. labium labellum and the 
parallel forms mammella mamilla. There is, however, ample 
evidence of a feminine form in -ia (Confessio, all MSS; En- 
nodius, cod. B—the best MS; Ansileubus; Regula Magistri). 
Double / before the termination is better attested than single J, 
and the vowel preceding / (il) must have been originally e, not 1. 
Thus the genuine word-form is presumably ezxagellia,® perhaps 
with a by-form ezagellum. 

What does the word mean? Fzagellia is probably a diminutive 
of exagium. LEzxagium, related to exigere, examen,’ originally 
denoted the act of weighing (examen trutinae) ; as a technical 
term it means “standard weight.”* It was applied metaphori- 


5 This passage and the one from Ennodius are quoted by Du Cange; 
his third reference (to Zeno, Sermo ad neophytos, 6) is erroneous. 

* The second a in exagallias, Conf., 14 (attested by all MSS) may be 
due to the miscopying of a form exagaellias by the scribe of the arche- 
type, or may be a phonetic variant (cf. reuerantia in A at p. 239, 2 
White). 

7A. Walde—J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wirterbuch 
(3rd ed., 1938), I, p. 424. 

®Thes. Ling. Lat., V, 2, 1135, 3 ff.; ef. Corpus Gloss. Lat., II, 246, 18 
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cally to cogitationes quae mentiuntur opera pietatis by Cassian, 
Conlationes, I, 22, 1, who compares such thoughts with forged 
coins lacking full weight (exagio seniorum non .. . adaequart). 
It is this meaning of exagium “ad quod nummi exiguntur ” > 
“example, standard, rule” that has been assumed for exagellia 
by Sirmond and, following him, by F. Vogel ® and M. Bonnet.*° 

A different explanation was given by Du Cange, s.v. ezagella: 
“Trutina, seu potius quota pars quae unicuique heredum ex suc- 
cessione obuenit: legitima pars heredis, cum aliis ueluti ad exa- 
gium seu trutinam exaequata”; he then quotes Ennodius and 
the Regula Magistri. With reference to Du Cange, Sir Samuel 
Ferguson *' postulated for Confessio, 14 the meaning “ legacy, 
bequest, inheritance”; he was followed by Dr. Newport White.”” 

One fact, which has so far been strangely overlooked, tells 
much in favour of the second interpretation, viz. that, wherever 
the word in question occurs in a context, it is followed by the 
verb relinquere (Patricius: exagellias relinquere; Ennodius: 
quasi exagelliam relinquens; Virtutes 8. Iohannis: quid... 
uobis pro exagello relinquam; Regula Magistri: exagiliario 
munus titulo relinquat). In three of our four instances the 
“bequest ” must be understood metaphorically: St. Epiphanius, 
on his last journey, is se ipso praestantior; it is this portrait of 
his personality which, kept alive in the memory of his clergy, 
is his “bequest.” In the Virtutes 8. Iohannis, and similarly in 
the Confessio of St. Patrick, the “ bequest ” is a last and final 
utterance of the saint (in one case oral, in the other written). 
That exagellia, exagellum means “ bequest” is indirectly con- 
firmed by the occurrence of the unambiguous hereditas in a 
phrase that is almost identical with those quoted: Vitae Patrum, 


dprov évrury exagies—obviously a stamp on the bread which guaranteed 
full weight. 

®In his edition of Ennodius, p. 382. 

*° Bonnet (Archiv. f. lat. Lex., I1, 132) thinks evagillum (as he prefers 
to spell the word) is a pre-Vulgate translation of 1 Petr. ii. 21 tpiv 
Urokiumdvwv (relinquens exemplum Vulg). As far as I can 
see, all our Old Latin witnesses (1 q t 2 Cypr) read exemplum, which 
is also the Latin equivalent of vroypauués in the earliest version of 1 
Clem. (ed. G. Morin, 1894) xvi. 17; xxxiii. 8. 

11 Proc. Royal Irish Acad., 2nd Series, II: Polite Literature and 
Antiquities (1879-88), pp. 1-3. 

12 Libri 8. Patricii, p. 285. 
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V, 1, 10: “rogantes uerbum aliquod compendiosum et salutare 
loco hereditatis sibi relinqui.” 

Finally we have to explain the plural exagellias in Confessio, 
14, I think the author refers here individually to each of his 
“ brethren and sons,” whereas the singular in the other instances 
is used with reference to some community as a whole. If, accord- 
ing to Du Cange, ezagellia originally denotes the equal portion 
falling to each of several co-heirs, then Patrick’s choice of the 
plural might indicate his intention of leaving his Confessio as a 
legacy that should be shared equally by each and every one of his 


converts. 
Lupwic BIELER. 
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ATHENS AND THE AMPHIKTYONIC LEAGUE. 


An alliance made by Athens during the First Peloponnesian 
War has been partly preserved on a stone tablet now in the 
National Epigraphical Museum (Ii. M. 6807). Since it is a 
document of some consequence for the political history of the 
mid fifth century, and since it has been generally misinterpreted 
and incorrectly read, a new tentative restoration seems in order, 


and is given here: 
A Proposep TREATY 


Part of a marble stele, found on the south slope of the 
Acropolis,‘ and now in the Epigraphical Museum (E. M. 6807). 
H. 0.29m.; W. 0.26m. (Koumanoudes, *A@jvaov, VI [1877], 
p. 128); Th. 0.07 m. The top surface and apparently the right 
lateral surface (somewhat damaged) are original. 

The writing is early Attic stoichedon (3-barred sigma) with 
a chequer-unit which measures 0.018m. across and 0.017 m. 


down.” 


1R. von Scala, Staatsvertrége, I, no. 56, incorrectly says “am nérd- 


lichen Burgfuss ausgegraben.” 

271. G., [Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr., I?, 39]. W. Bannier, Rh. Mus., 
LXXVII (1928), p. 270, note 2. H. Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft XXX 
(1933), pp. 7-8. The present text, without commentary, is scheduled for 


publication in 8. G., X. 
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ca. 458 B.C. [€Soxoev re kat ro[e STOIX. 24 
lou, ...vris émplurdveve, Ail... ] 

eypappar eve, MewaAdlos é] 

5 [éxas x |ovvpaxiay 
peréxoor rés| IvAaias | 
[hépxos 8& trois 
foot hoiorep pé|recorw 76 

eupevev re uocavras év 
10 xovvpayta vé [xa] 
te alirois érap| op 
févos poe[ di] 
[cparos Sé yevouévo] pe 
15 [pov mpéoBes és TvA[as] 
[hot ra ] 
va 


Line 2: The name of the phyle to be restored is either Aiantis or 
Leontis. Lines 2/3 and 4: For the secretary Tod (op. cit., p. 78, p. xx 
in the first edition) suggests Al[ouides] or some similar name, and for 
the orator probably [Aloxi]ves; for the orator Raubitschek (by letter) 
reads [..... ]ées. Lines 4/5: xo[vvOéxas kal x]ovyyaxlay, Kouma- 
noudes; pév rev x]ovvyaxiavy, Kirchhoff, von Scala, Hiller, 
Tod. Lines 5/6: [pds oxéas] has been restored by earlier editors. 
Line 12: [a]¥rois depends on Wilhelm’s reading of the initial letter as 
Vor N. Von Scala read [~—-—éav]rois érap[—-——] and suggested some 
form of the verb éwdpac@a. Lines 12/13: Kirchhoff (and others) read 
trois éx’ ’Ap[icrovos dpxovros ye]vouévors, but the letters in line 13 (es- 
pecially} ) are not compatible with [ye]vouévos (von Scala and Bannier 
rightly rejecting the interpretation of @ as QO] ),° and the restoration 
’Ap[isrovos G&pxovros ye]vouévois is too long by one space for the 
stoichedon order. Line 14: tpiov, Koumanoudes; epiov, Koehler in J. G., 
I, Suppl. p. 8, no. 22b; the reading prov is confirmed by Wilhelm (apud 
von Scala). Numerous other restorations no longer retained may be 
found in the earlier publications. 


TRANSLATION 


Resolved by the Council and Demos; Aiantis (or Leontis) was 
the phyle in prytany, Ai[-——] was secretary, Menyllos was pre- 


*Koumanoudes (op. cit., p. 128) correctly described the phi as having 
a dot in the center of the circle in addition to the vertical stroke. Since 
omicrons did not normally have the dot in the center, and since the phi 
here is like the other two preserved phi’s in having the dot, the reading 
of this phi as omikron iota, even if one wishes to assume such a con- 
tamination, is technically not permissible. 
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siding officer, [---——Jies made the motion: (1) That there be 
a covenant and alliance with all members of the Pylaia; (2) To 
pledge oaths to the Amphiktyons who share in the control of the 
sanctuary, having sworn by Apollo, Leto, and Artemis, that we 
will remain firm in the alliance, and calling down the curse of 
utter destruction upon ourselves if we transgress; (3) To send 
envoys to Pylai within three days after this vote is taken who 
shall report the decision -—-. 


COMMENTARY 


Contrary to traditional opinion, this decree makes no mention 
of Phokis, and there is no reference in it to any earlier oaths or 
treaty. ‘The oaths of the archonship of Ariston (454/3) are 
fictitious, and have depended on false restoration. Epigraphi- 
cally, the text seems to belong before the middle of the century, 
where an appropriate date is the period of Athenian supremacy 
in Central Greece after the battle of Oinophyta in 458 B.C.‘ 
If Athens made an alliance with all the members of the Amphik- 
tyonic League, Sparta and other enemies of Athens must have 
been excluded. Boiotia and Phokis are known to have been in 
alliance with Athens at least earlier than 454 (Thuc., I, 111, 1). 
Delphi presumably belonged to Phokis after the Athenian vic- 
tories of 458; it was seized from Phokis by Sparta at the begin- 
ning of the Second Sacred War (Thuc., I, 112, 5), but was again 
restored to Phokis by the Athenians in 447. 


BENJAMIN D. 
Tue INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy. 


‘The date 458 for Oinophyta will be argued elsewhere. The letter 
phi has a protruding vertical bar, but phi’s of this shape are also found 
in I. G., I?, 19 of 458/7 (cf. 8S. H.G., X, 7). 


AN INSCRIPTION FROM MESSAD. 


In an illuminating article in which they collected the inscrip- 
tions from Messad (Castellum Dimm.) in Algeria, the late M. 
Albertini and M. Massiera published an inscription which records 
the dedication of an altar by a detachment of legio III Aug. on 
behalf of Maximinus, Maximus, and the imperial family.* This 
inscription of fourteen lines is broken at the beginning and at 
the end.? The editors have restored two lines at the beginning 
of the inscription which with the first three extant lines give this 
result: [pro salute imp. Caes. C. Iuli / Veri Maximini sanc- 
lissimi (?)] /imp. et C. Tuli Veri Ma/ximi nobilissimi / Caes. 
Augg. totiusq. d.d./... 

There are three objections to this restoration. a. The first 
restored line has 21 letters, the second 23. The first seven extant 
lines contain 16, 15, 17, 16, 16 (counting III as if it were one 
letter), 16, 16 letters. Lines 8-10 are spaced unevenly and do 
not come to the right margin ; lines 11-14 are broken at the right. 
The cutting of the letters is not expert, but it is clear and there 
is no marked difference in the size of the letters. Consequently, 
about 16 letters per line would be expected in the restored lines. 
b. It would be unusual to find the emperor’s name without com- 
plimentary additions such as invictus, ptus, feliz, or the official 
titles—pont. maz., tr. pot., p. p. and either procos. (in 235) or 
cos. (236 and after) or both.* c. The word sanctissimi has 
apparently been restored to modify imp. in the first extant line, 
but this adjective is not used at any other place to describe Maxi- 


1“Le poste romain de Messad (Algérie),” R.#.A., XLI (1939), pp. 
238-9 (no. 15): A.#., 1940, 153. The completion Dimm(idi) in A. EZ. 
is only a guess since it cannot be justified by any of the inscriptions 
from Messad—reference was made to A. H., 1906, 124, 147, but these two 
inscriptions do not give the full form. 

2T am grateful to M. Louis Leschi, Directeur des Antiquités de 
lAlgérie, who very generously sent me a clear photograph of the inscrip- 
tion which he had taken himself. In a letter he states: “La reproduc- 
tion de la Revue des Etudes anciennes est exacte; mais ec’est une 
réduction .. .” 

*In making the count the spaces between words have not been included 
since they are very small in lines 1-7. 

“Cf. Dessau, I. L.8., III, 1, p. 294 and 0.7. L., VIII, p. 1048 (index). 
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minus, and if it were used it would come at the beginning of the 
name.° 

The following restoration answers these three objections: [pro 
salute imp. Caes./C. Iuli Veri Mazimini / pw felicis pont. 
maz., / trib. pot., p. p., procos.,| / imp. et.... This restoration 
not only makes the lines about even in length (16, 17, 17, 15 
letters) but also brings the form of the name into harmony with 
that used in the sacerdotal Fasti referring to the year 235.° 


C. McDeErmort. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


5 As it does when used to describe Severus Alexander:—e.g.... 
domini / n. sanctissimi / imp. Severi Ale/xandri .. . (Dessau, J.L.S8., 
485). 

*Dessau, J.L.8., 466=C.I.L., VI, 2009. Lines 19-20 in which 
Maximinus’ name occurs are partially restored. In general cf. Hohl, 
R.-E., X, 1 (1917), cols. 852-868, s. v. Iulius 526 and P. I. R., II, pp. 218- 
219, no. 406. 


REVIEWS. 


MicHAEL GRANT. From Imperium to Auctoritas; A Historical Study 
of Aes Coinage in the Roman Empire, 49 B. C.-A. D. 14. Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
Pp. xvii -+ 510; 12 plates. 


Michael Grant’s study of the aes coinage in the Roman empire for 
the period of Caesar and Augustus is a “must” for any serious 
student of the years during which the Roman imperial government 
was established. Perhaps only numismatic specialists will follow the 
detailed discussion of the individual coins. Those who do so will 
come away with profound admiration for the painstaking and 
accurate research necessary to identify, as Grant says in his preface, 
over a thousand separate issues falling into three hundred and forty 
series, of which not more than seventy-six have previously been 
correctly assigned. Grant modestly disclaims complete success in his 
own identifications of coins which are often poorly struck, badly 
preserved, or incorrectly described. But his extensive autopsy of 
European collections and his wide familiarity with the relevant 
literature will discourage anybody not equally well equipped both 
with knowledge and with time from undertaking a detailed re- 
examination of the numismatic material. The full bibliography 
contains a list of the abbreviations regularly used and classified lists 
of ancient sources and modern works subdivided into those on local 
history, reports of coin finds, and other numismatiec works. Since 
the notes frequently refer to several books by the same author and 
occasionally use “1. ¢.” for books once cited in a given chapter, the 
reader interested in checking a given point might find more con- 
venient for ready reference a straight alphabetical bibliography by 
authors. The bibliography also lacks indications of publishers and 
dates and places of publications. Presumably, however, the serious 
reader of Grant’s book will have access to such information. Thus 
with a little patience, the citations in the notes can be traced. 

Grant does not, however, confine himself purely to numismatics, 
and the Roman historian will find his book of fundamental impor- 
tance for the conclusions which he draws from the coins with respect 
to administrative and constitutional aspects of the Roman imperial 
government. The preface underlines the significance of the con- 
temporary evidence of coins and points up the general thesis of the 
work, that the basis of Augustus’ power was not an imperium maius 
but auctoritas. There follow five pages of addenda, corrigenda, and 
errata which anyone interested in the detailed discussions should 
collate with the text. The text itself falls into four main parts: 
“The Official Coinage,” “The Roman Cities,’ “The Peregrine 
Communities,” and “Imperium and Auctoritas.” 

The official coinage is divided between two periods: that from 
49-28 B.C., as issued by Caesar and his lieutenants, by the Pom- 
peians, by the Republicans, by the Triumvirs, and by Octavian as 
sole ruler; and that from 27 B. C—A.D. 14. The second period is 
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subdivided into issues of the transitional years 27-23 B. C. and those 
minted after Augustus’ reform by his legati or by equestrian and 
senatorial governors. The numismatic results of this first part are 
summarized in the first two appendices, which list the issuing officials 
and mints chronologically for the two periods 49-27 B.C. and 27 
B.C.—-A.D. 14. The first appendix also gives approximate weights 
to show the wide variation which prevailed before the Augustan 
reform. 

More general historical information derived both from the official 
coinages and from those of the Roman and peregrine communities 
is summarized in the following three appendices. The third presents 
some fifty-one proposed additions and alterations to lists of governors 
for fourteen provinces, chiefly in the eastern part of the empire. 
The fourth lists Roman officials mentioned on the coins in connection 
with “ new foundations.” These “ new foundations” are, of course, 
often only changes in status of existing communities, generally their 
elevation to become Roman colonies or municipia. Grant concludes 
that the majority of colonial and municipal issues were commem- 
orative either of the actual “foundation” or of the anniversaries 
thereof (pp. 147-148, but contrast pp. 295-301 for the use of certain 
mints to supplement the “ official” issues). The fifth appendix 
proposes some fifty-six additions and alterations to the lists of 
Roman colonies and municipia founded or restored during the whole 
period under discussion. The sixth gives some forty-five additions 
and alterations to lists of peregrine foundations. No cross references 
to the arguments in the text are given in these appendices, but the 
appropriate discussions can be found by the use of the second index, 
of mints, and the third, of persons. These appendices and indices 
make easily available Grant’s important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of Roman officials and of the local history of provinces and 
communities. 

More specialized conclusions of the first three parts are sum- 
marized in the remaining appendices. Grant shows that in the east, 
many issues which are marked simply SeBaords must be dated by 
style and fabric to the post-Augustan period and that, therefore, 
they can no longer be used as evidence for Augustus (pp. 328-334). 
He concludes that S<«Baords was equivalent not only to Augustus 
but also to diuus Augustus (pp. 360-361). Appendix seven gives 
the posthumous local coins with heads of Augustus. The eighth lists 
Asian local issues with contemporary heads of Augustus according 
to the official categories of denarii whose portraits they imitate. This 
last group alone affords valid evidence for the Augustan period. 

The ninth appendix gives the Asian local issues which in the 
principate of Augustus portrayed members of his family. During 
the “ transition ” period of 27-23 B. C., the dynastic character of the 
principate is recognized on coins issued by Glabrio, a proconsul of 
Africa in 25 B.C., and bearing portraits of Marcellus and Julia 
(p. 81), and by Primus, who as governor of Macedon in 23 B.C. 
placed the head of Augustus on his coins (pp. 83-84). Grant con- 
cludes that these proconsuls recognized not an imperium maius but an 
auctoritas of Augustus and that Primus’ famous defense for his viola- 
tion of the lex de maiestate when he made war on the Odrysae, namely 
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that he acted in accordance with the yvoun of Augustus and Mar- 
cellus, referred to this auctoritas. In the period from 9 B.C. to the 
final recognition of Tiberius as heir in A.D. 13, the coins give 
increasing attention to persons not members of the imperial family 
but amici principis. Grant concludes that these “friends ” already 
constituted a recognized group of close associates, as they had at the 
courts of Hellenistic monarchs, on whom Augustus came to depend 
in a period when death and retirement removed the members of his 
family (pp. 140, 229-230). 

The tenth appendix briefly surveys autonomous coinages not rele- 
vant, directly or indirectly, to the Roman state. The last, the 
eleventh, discusses the art of the aes coins. Though the artistic 
accomplishment is generally low, and though the types and portraits 
are often copied from silver denarii, definite local characteristics 
appear on the aes minted in the different parts of the empire. These 
indicate the survival of native diversities beneath the overriding and 
leveling “imperial ” style. Thus these coins contribute their bit to 
the evidence that local pre-Roman artistic standards survived beneath 
the surface of Romanization, to reappear once the control of Rome 
began to loosen. Besides the indices of mints and persons, there is 
one for types and a general index. Twelve plates show one or both 
sides of some four hundred and thirty-five coins. 

The term aes covers copper, bronze, and orichalchum. During the 
Republic, bronze, containing copper alloyed with tin and lead, was 
the ordinary metal (p. 85). Julius Caesar introduced an alloy of 
copper with zine called orichalechum (pp. 11, 13, 87). Moreover he 
issued the new metal in weights much lighter than had been cus- 
tomary for Republican bronze and Grant suggests that Caesar meant 
it to be a token coinage, attractive because of the novel metal but 
affording by its low metal content a profit either to his central 
financial bureau (pp. 18, 88) or to the individual moneyers (p. 64). 
These last, significantly, prove to have been members of families 
with considerable experience in finance (pp. 18, 64, 89). Grant’s 
study of this problem was helped by spectrographie analyses of 
sample coins, the results of which he gives in a table (p. 493). 
He concludes that Caesar’s “ brilliant and unethical financial policy ” 
(p. 89) was taken over by Augustus, but that in 23 B. C. a thorough- 
going reform was necessary to regularize the aes currency (p. 90). 
Under Caesar, and down to 23 B. C,, coinage had been authorized by 
those holding the imperium maius or by their agents. Augustus, 
however, restored the control of aes wholly to the senatorial aerarium. 
Copper and orichalchum were used for official minting, bronze for 
local issues. Grant regards the aerarium as the only central office 
at the time available to standarize and supervise the aes coinage 
since the imperial fiseus had not yet come into being at Rome and the 
provincial fisci, even when under imperial agents, were simply local 
departments of the aerarium (pp. 97, 118, 129, 296). This control 
by the aerarium of aes coinage did not mean a division of function, 
in the sense of Mommsen’s dyarchy, because the issues were auth- 
orized by decrees of the senate moved by Augustus in virtue of his 
tribunician power (p. 446). This authorization may be represented 
on the aes coinage in both imperial and senatorial provinces either by 
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S(enatus) C(onsulto) or by C(aesaris) A(uctoritate) or occasionally 
by other abbreviations of similar import (pp. 101, 108-110). Aes 
was minted not only at Rome but in many Italian and provincial 
cities and was generally current in all provinces; countermarks 
might be imposed on aes coins in special circumstances but were not 
necessary to ensure free circulation (pp. 91-110). Grant has little 
to say about the emission of gold and silver, which lie outside of his 
subject. He implies, however, that the situation was parallel for 
these metals (pp. 97-98, 120). Hence he denies completely the tradi- 
tional view that under Augustus there was a separation of coinage 
between the emperor and the senate, so that the emperor minted gold, 
silver, and aes in the imperial provinces in virtue of his imperium, 
but left the senate in Italy free to mint aes only (cf., e.g., C. A. H., 
X, pp. 197-198). 

A further argument in favor of the emperor’s control of the empire 
through his auctoritas is drawn from the coins commemorating the 
foundation of Roman colonies or municipia. Before 27 B.C., many 
holders of imperia, including senatorial proconsuls, appear as 
founders; thereafter Augustus alone is the founder or restorer and 
the proconsuls, legati, or other agents act simply as his deputies 
(pp. 292-293, 322-323). Grant agrees, despite some reservations, 
with the thesis advanced by Hans Rudolf in his Stadt und Staat 
im romischen Italien usw. (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1935), namely that 
Caesar proposed a program for universal and uniform municipaliza- 
tion. Augustus was much more conservative in the extension of 
Roman rights but compensated therefor by a generous policy of 
organizing peregrine communities, whose libertas depended on his 
auctoritas (pp. 302-307, 311, 349, 401-405). Augustus followed 
Julius in establishing uniform municipal institutions both through 
his direct intervention as founder and by initiating municipal regu- 
lations valid for the whole empire (pp. 308-313). The relation of 
Augustus to the Roman communities was that of patron to client 
(pp. 317-325). For the eastern peregrine communities he stepped 
into the position of the Hellenistic monarchs as founder and revealed 
divinity (pp. 356-378). This argument follows the thesis advanced 
by A. von Premerstein in his Vom Werden und Wesen des Principats 
(Munich, 1937), that the extension of clientela during the later 
Republic and the extra-constitutional religious sanctions devised for 
subject peoples were the fundamental means by which Augustus 
entered into a direct personal relationship with the inhabitants of the 
empire. In general, Grant’s discussions of the extension of Roman 
rights and of the relationship between communities and the emperor 
reinforce those of A. N. Sherwin-White in his The Roman Citizen- 
ship (Oxford, 1939). Caesar appears as the daring and universal 
genius; Augustus, with his western sympathies and suspicions of 
the Greeks, as a cautious follower in his predecessor’s footsteps (pp. 
304-305). 

All of these lesser arguments on the character of the coinage, on 
the authority for its issue, and on the position of Augustus with 
. respect to issuing communities, lead up to the contention of the last 
part. Grant supports the thesis advanced by D. McFayden in C. P., 
XVI (1921), pp. 34-50 and XXIII (1928), pp. 388-393, which runs 
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roughly as follows. As triumvir, Augustus possessed an imperium 
maius such as had been held by Caesar and later both by the Pom- 
peians and by their republican opponents (pp. 33-36, 65). In virtue 
thereof Augustus and his subordinates, like his predecessors and their 
agents; coined aes without consulting the senate (pp. 6, 10, 18-19, 
411-414). The imperium maius went back to Pompey, whose sons 
designated their father’s unusual position by speaking of themselves 
as Imperator filius. Sextus even used the term as a sort of prae- 
nomen, Imp. Sex. Magnus (pp. 22-23, 408-409). Though Caesar 
had neglected the title Imperator, a rare coin shows Antonius Imp. 
(pp. 36, 414). Augustus carried the innovation of Sextus a step 
further by making Imperator fully a praenomen, Imp. Caesar (p. 
415). This assertion of an initial connection between the praenomen 
Imperator and the imperium maius modifies McFayden’s complete 
denial of such connection in his History of the Title Imperator, ete. 
(Chicago, 1920). 

The imperium maius indicated by the praenomen technically ceased 
after the triumph of 29 B. C. but was continued by common consent, 
per consensum uniuersorum (Res Gestae, 36), until 27 B.C. Grant 
perhaps gives this phrase too legalistic a meaning; it may simply 
indicate that all now admitted Augustus alone controlled the state. 
Consensum suggests Cicero’s concept of a government supported by 
the consensus bonorum. At all events, in 27 B.C. the Republic was 
restored, Res Publica Restituta (Res Gest., 34, 1, with Gagé’s notes, 
p. 144). Thereafter Augustus was only the equal of his colleagues 
in office as respects power, potestas, but excelled all in authority, 
post id tempus auctoritate omnibus praestiti (Res Gest., 34, 3, Grant, 
p. 425). According to Grant, Imperator is conspicuously absent 
from the coinage after 27 B.C. (p. 440); yet his table (p. 457) 
shows six occurrences on the aes betweeen 27 B.C. and A.D. 14. 
These he would explain, as he would its occurrence on gold and silver 
and its regular use in inscriptions, as merely official usages without 
implication of an imperium maius (p. 440). He cites F. Christ, Die 
rémische Weltherrschaft in der antiken Dichtung (Tiibinger Beitrage, 
XXXI [1938]), p. 118, for the conspicuous absence from Augustan 
literature of the terms imperator and imperare with respect to 
Augustus. And he points to the well-known refusal of Augustus’ 
immediate successors to use the praenomen until Nero revived it in 
A.D. 66 as a prefix which did not displace his own praenomen 
(p. 441; ef. Dessau, 233; B.M.C.R.E., I, pp. elxvi-elxviii). He 
thinks that the quinquennial and decennial celebrations which Dio, 
LVII, 24, 1, refers to the renewal of the imperium actually com- 
memorated the auctoritas (p. 434). There is great need of a detailed 
study of the evidence for these celebrations during the early empire. 
Grant holds that Augustus retained a simple imperium as consul 
till 23 B. C. and thereafter had an imperium consulare without office 
for the command of troops, including the guards in Italy (pp. 437- 
438). But he refers the verb icyvew to the auctoritas and not to an 
imperium maius in the passages in which Dio, LIII, 32, 5 and LIV, 
28, 1, states that Augustus throughout the empire and Agrippa in 
the east were superior to the individual governors (pp. 427, 429, 
445). Augustus frequently intervened in virtue of his auctoritas 
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directly in senatorial provinces (p. 431). Instances are the case of 
Primus in Macedonia, referred to above, or the Cyrene Edicts. “ But 
he preferred when convenient to act through the senate” (p. 445); 
namely to initiate decrees by his auctoritas as derived from the 
tribunician power. This accounts for the prominence which Augustus 
gave to the tribunicia potestas after 23 B.C., when he retained no 
other regular magistracy and had only the imperium necessary for 
the command of his provinces and the troops (pp. 446-453). 

Thus Grant supports from the coins the general trend of modern 
study of the position of Augustus. First, he attacks the dyarchy by 
which Mommsen explained the coexistence of Augustus with a 
supreme military imperium alongside the sovereign Senate and 
Roman People. Secondly, he argues that at least ostensibly the 
Republic was restored with Augustus simply in the position of First 
Citizen, Princeps, as a sort of omnipresent handy man to keep the 
wheels properly oiled. Thirdly, he holds that in fact Augustus was 
the master of the state. And lastly, he finds the basis of the 
emperor’s over-all control not in any legal or constitutional grant of 
extraordinary power but in the informal, psychological domination 
of his personality, expressed through the typically Roman concept 
of his auctoritas. The experience of the last twenty-five years has 
shown that dictatorial power does not derive from a position as 
chancellor, prime minister, or chief of state; it rests on being recog- 
nized as Fiihrer, Duce, or the like. Even the leaders of less dic- 
tatorial states have appealed more and more, for instance by “ fire- 
side chats,” to their personal prestige with the public rather than to 
their constitutional powers. It nevertheless remains true that modern 
dictators have felt the need for some legitimization of their position; 
for recognition thereof through constitutional procedures, whether 
under the title of chancellor, prime minister, or chief of state. Even 
Pericles, for all his command of the Athenian assembly through his 
persuasive eloquence—or perhaps as a means of getting a hearing— 
retained the position of general, orparnyds. It may be questioned 
whether auctoritas and tribunicia potestas would have satisfied the 
lawyers of Augustus’ day. Despite Grant’s denial that Augustus’ 
legislative power necessarily derived from an imperium maius (pp. 
425, 430-434), the lawyers must have desired some legal basis for his 
pronouncements. And the senatorial proconsuls might listen to his 
mere authority but probably preferred a recognized “chain of 
command.” The lack of any evidence for an imperium maius on the 
aes coinage is adequately explained on the ground that Augustus 
acted in this traditionally senatorial sphere through the aerarium. 
It is, in fact, clear that the military basis of his power was constantly 
played down and that attention was centered on the restored powers 
of the Senate and Roman People. Certainly in such a program, the 
importance of auctoritas in giving Augustus a veiled control through- 
out the state cannot be minimized, any more than can such extra-legal 
aspects of his position as his widespread patronage or his assumption 
of an aura of divinity. Grant marshalls a persuasive array of argu- 
ments, modern authorities, and explanations against the imperium 
maius. Yet Mommsen should still remind us that the Romans were 
legalistically minded; that auctoritas carried great weight but could, 
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as in the ease of a senatus auctoritas, be disregarded; and that 
command must in the end rest upon legal power as well as on 
psychological dominance. The possession by Augustus of some sort 
of ultimately superior legal power over the Republican magistrates 
and proconsuls cannot be regarded as finally disproved even by such 
learned and weighty arguments in favor of auctoritas as those 


advanced by Grant. 
Mason HAMMOND. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Since the above review was written, the reviewer has been fortu- 
nate enough to receive from Professor Hugh Last of Oxford Univer- 
sity an offprint of his “ Imperium Maius: A Note,’ published in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, XXXVII (1947), pp. 157-164. In 
criticism of Grant’s arguments, Last reviews the history of the 
imperium maius and concludes that there were two types. The 
original imperium maius of the consuls vis 4 vis the praetors, which 
he calls type A, did not make the consuls directly responsible for 
every act of the praetors but simply gave them the right of way in 
event of conflict. The imperium maius of the dictator, type B, gave 
him ultimate responsibility for all acts of any holders of imperia. 
Last holds that Caesar and the triumvirs perpetuated type B but 
that Augustus, following the model proposed for Pompey in 57 B. C., 
held an imperium maius of type A vis a vis the consuls and pro- 
consular governors; one which did not make him responsible for all 
their acta and which was therefore kept in the background and only 
invoked when emergencies, such as that which called forth the Cyrene 
Edicts, necessitated his intervention. Last refers in n. 11 to A. 
Magdelain, Auctoritas Principis (Paris, 1947), as a work which 
reached him after his note had been written but whose ingenious 
interpretation did not make him alter his view. This latter work is 
not yet available to the reviewer. While the distinction between 
Last’s types is perhaps one of fact rather than theory, the reviewer 
welcomes his learned support of the doubts expressed above con- 
cerning Grant’s conclusions. 


AURELIO Perertr. La sibilla babilonese nella propaganda ellenistica. 
Firenze, “ La nuova Italia” editrice, 1942. Pp. 509. Lire 50. 
(Biblioteca di cultura, Vol. X XI.) 


The fundamental research work in the curious and, in certain 
aspects, very important poems, called the Sibylline Oracles, was made 
in the beginning of our century by Geffcken and Bousset.1 Since 


+ J. Geffcken, “ Die babylonische Sibylle,” @Gétt. Nachr., 1900, pp. 88; 
“Komposition und Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina,” Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, N. F., VIII 
(1903), edition of the Oracula Sibyllina, 1902. W. Bousset, “ Die 
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then they have often been mentioned and commented upon, but no 
larger book devoted to them has appeared until that reviewed here. 
The author starts from the foundation laid by Geffcken and Bousset 
and treats especially the earliest and most important book, the third, 
trying to distinguish its elements and to refer them back to historical 
events and circumstances. 

Geffcken and Bousset showed that part of the third book is due to 
the Chaldaean Sibyl whom Pausanias also calls the Sibyl of Beros- 
sus; she is also called the Babylonian Sibyl. The reason why the 
Jewish Sibylline poet borrowed elements from her was the same as 
his reason for taking over Greek oracles, using them for his aims, and 
re-working them, without being able to obliterate all traces of their 
origin, namely to prove that even the pagans acknowledged or, at 
least, had a presentiment of the superiority of the Jewish religion 
and people. Later the Christians used the Sibylline poetry for their 
aims in the same manner. A similar reaction against the Greeks 
appears in Berossus who tries to prove the superiority of the Baby- 
lonian people through its age and its history. It appears that from 
this point of view certain similarities between Berossus and the 
Babylonian Sibyl will result, but it is doubtful and cannot be proved 
that Berossus knew the Babylonian Sibyl, as the author admits. A 
Persian Sibyl is also mentioned; she is shadowy and perhaps identical 
with the Babylonian. For the words of the Babylonian Sibyl, or at 
least those which are attributed to her, are penetrated by Mazdaism, 
especially in the eschatology and in the ideas of the Aeon. 

The Babylonian Sibyl is named Sambethe or Sabbe. The author 
rejects the etymology of this name from Aramaic sabetha, “the Old 
one.” In fact it is a good name for the Sibyl whose authority was 
vouchsafed by her proverbial old age, Phoebi longaeva sacerdos, 
Vergil, Aen., VI, 628. It is a misunderstanding on the part of the 
author, p. 71, to object that the Sibyl calls herself windy, III, 827, 
for this word designates her not as a young woman but, as the author 
states rightly in another place, as the daughter-in-law of Noah. Nor 
should it be objected that m is absent in the Aramaic word; it is 
absent in the Babylonian word too from which the author derives 
the name, Sabitu. On the other hand certain similarities cannot be 
denied. Sabitu shows the road to Gilgamesh and is connected with 
the myth of the Great Flood, just as the Babylonian Sibyl is. The 
author has not understood the words at the end of the third book, 
813 ff. The Sibyl says that the mortals of Hellas will call her the 
Shameless one of Erythrae, giving her another native country, and 
others will call her the frenzy and lying Sibyl, daughter of Circe and 
Gnostos (sic!/). He says (p. 87, ef. pp. 447f.) that the Jewish 
Sibylline poet polemizes against the identification of the Babylonian 
Sibyl with the Greek Sibyl. On the contrary the Babylonian Sibyl 
says that she leaves Babylon to spread fire over Greece and to 
prophesy the wrath of God and wishes by the identification with the 
Erythraean Sibyl to acquire authority among the Greeks. The 
polemics are directed against the unbelievers who blamed the Sibyl, 
even the Greek Sibyl, as a liar. The references in the romance of 
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Alexander to Sabitu, pp. 88f., are rather loosely added and the 
etymology of Lehmann-Haupt, deriving the name of the god Sarapis 
from the Babylonian sar apsi, Lord of the Waters (p. 91), should 
not be adduced. 

In chapter 3 the author discusses the long section on the sons of 
Cronus, 130-156, which differs markedly from the rest in style. He 
thinks that it is a euhemeristic, originally pagan, poem and attri- 
butes it to the Babylonian Sibyl (with Geffcken, loc. cit., p. 9, points 
of connection, p. 173). He thinks that it is connected with an oracle 
of the time of the Maccabaeans, 162-195, by the brief verses 156-161. 
After this the Sibyl returns once more to the sons of Cronus, 197-210, 
this time in the future. Moses of Chorene has a larger tradition of 
this section which is attributed expressly to the Sibyl of Berossus _ 
(see pp. 111 ff., ef. p. 297). Bousset, loc. cit., p. 30, noted that in 
the enumeration of the Titans, Zrwan, Titan, and Japetosthe (sic/), 
Zrwan is a translation of Cronus. The author passes over this, con- 
tent with an Iranian influence. That is so, but the fact of a trans- 
lation makes it probable that we have to do with a re-working of a 
later age, coloured by Iranian ideas. The author is of the opinion 
that Euhemerism is part of the syncretism; more justly speaking it is 
a means of dissolving the belief of the Greeks in their gods; for the 
contention, p. 110, that it was an attempt to save what could be saved 
of this belief is unbelievable. The Sibyl knows very well what 
Euhemerism is good for. A point of contest between the author and 
Geffeken is whether the Sibyl incorporated what she found with her 
oracles in good faith, amplifying it in her manner, or whether she 
is guilty of fakes such as abound in the Jewish literature of this age. 
Truth is probably to be found somewhere in the middle. 

Chapter 4 is of special interest for the dissensions among the Jews 
themselves. The author starts from certain similarities between the 
Samaritan historiographer Pseudo-Eupolemus (especially the frag- 
ment in Eusebius, Praep. Evang., [X, 171) and the above-mentioned 
euhemeristic section of the third book and tries to find traces of 
polemics against the Samaritans, although these are not named. He 
recognizes them, however, in the Phoenicians against whom the woes 
in verses 492-503 are directed and who are especially accused of 
lying and unjust words (pp. 137 ff.). Further he remarks, pp. 
144 ff., that 283-294 repeat the same arguments as the Jews of 
Alexandria adduced against the Samaritans (Josephus, Ant. Jud., 
XITI, 3, 4), but the verses 286-287 are said to be a later Messianic 
addendum. 

Chapter 5 treats of the prophecies on the dominion on the world, 
a most complicated and old problem. Verses 167-193 have a certain 
doublet in 194-210 and moreover there are repetitions and allusions 
which are collected, pp. 170f. The opinion of the author is this: 
verses 211 ff. were originally a continuation of the narrative of the 
sons of Cronus. Some oracles concerning the dominion of the world, 
directed against the Seleucids, were interpolated before these and 
ousted part of the narrative of the Sibyl concerning the dispersion 
of the peoples after the building of the tower in Babylon and the 
veneration of idols. The tale of the Oriental monarchies was replaced 
by the story of the house of Solomon. Verses 175-191 which refer 
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to Rome seem to contradict the dating in the time of Ptolemaeus 
Physcon. They begin mentioning Rome in a not unfriendly manner 
(175-178, cf. the first book of the Maccabaeans) and continue with an 
angry attack, 179-191. The author tries to evade this difficulty by 
attributing the beginning to the age of the Maccabaeans, in which 
the Jews were friends and allies of Rome, and letting the attack 
originally be directed against the Graeco-Macedonians and turned 
against Rome after Pompey had imposed the yoke of Rome upon the 
Jews, perhaps in the time of the triumvirs. Through this view he is 
able to save 192f. which refer to Ptolemaeus Physcon and which 
Geffcken cancelled. This is a sagacious but very complicated hypo- 
thesis. It can be objected that verse 190 which the author pulls out 
and refers to the Macedonian reign offers no difficulty in the context 
and can be referred to the devastations by the Romans in the war 
146 B.C. Of course such a wrathful attack against the Romans is 
impossible at this time. Geffcken’s opinion, loc. cit., p. 6, seems 
simpler, namely that 178 is continued by 190. With the aid of book 
I, 388-391, the author tries to reconstruct the original text, pp. 201 ff. 
I must, however, give voice to doubts. The presupposition of the 
author is that only one text existed which was remodelled, but in a 
literature of this kind it is probable that various and varying parallel 
texts existed. If this be so the problem will be put on another basis 
and become more difficult and nearly insoluble in view of the rhap- 
sodical and illogical character of this poetry. Something like this is 
apparent if verses 105-195 are compared with 196-217, although the 
end is different. 

Having treated the parallel tradition in chapter 6 the author turns 
in chapter 7 to the controversy between Geffcken and Bousset on one 
hand, who try to prove traces of a pagan syncretism in the narrative 
of the building of the tower in Babylon and its consequences, and on 
the other P. Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische 
Literatur, who derives it exclusively from the Bible and various popu- 
lar legends. The author thinks that it is impossible to attribute the 
differing points in the Sibylline oracles to Berossus and that they 
agree with the Samaritan syncretism, which was less disinclined to 
pagan elements. I do not enter upon his discussion but agree with 
him in so far as the interrelations seem to be more complicated than 
was thought earlier. 

In chapter 8 the author treats the second section of the third book 
which Geffcken attributed to the Erythraean Sibyl. It contains a 
loose series of oracles directed against various cities, preceded and 
followed by some Jewish oracles, 295-519. The author thinks that 
this collection originated shortly after the Mithridatic war, among 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, and is derived from the propaganda 
against Rome which at that time was fierce, but that also older 
elements were incorporated: the anti-Macedonian oracle, 381-7, which 
is attributed to the Persian Sibyl, and the oracle against Antiochus 
IV, 314-8. The anti-Roman oracles are especially remarkable. The 
author shows that the Jewish propaganda was first directed against 
the Seleucids, thereafter against the Idumaeans, and turned its wrath 
against Rome only after Judaea was made a Roman province in 
6 B.C. But he is not consistent; in another place, p. 212, he says 
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that the interference of Pompey called forth the hatred of the Jews. 
At all events the anti-Roman oracles are due to Graeco-Orientals. 
The author rightly disapproves of Tarn’s opinion in his paper, 
“ Alexander Helios and the Golden Age,” J.R.S., XXII (1932), 
pp. 140 ff., that the oracle, 350-380, belongs to the propaganda of 
Cleopatra. Although it has been re-worked in a Messianic sense, it 
belongs to the time of the Mithradatic war. Tarn’s argument that 
the déo7owa, 359, cannot be a personification does not hold good. 
The personification is still more apparent in Aeschylus, Persae, 
176 ff. Another argument for the Greek origin of this section can be 
added. The discussion of the Sibylline oracles has paid little atten- 
tion to a passage in Tibullus, II, 5, 65ff., which proves that the 
Sibylline oracles circulating in Rome told of prodigies. Such a 
prodigy, a comet, is mentioned as a disastrous omen, 334-6, ef.. 
Tibullus, II, 5, 71. 

At the end of this chapter the author gives a welcome synopsis of 
his results, ef. pp. 459 f.: 1. The tale of the sons of Cronus, etc., 
96-161, is due to the Babylonian Sibyl and belongs to the beginning 
of the second century B.C. 2. The anti-Syrian oracles, especially 
162-209, belong to the age of the Maccabaeans, the middle of the 
same century. 3. The re-working which fused the work of the 
Babylonian Sibyl and the earlier Jewish propaganda took place in 
the last period of the Hasmonaean dynasty. 4. The interpolation in 
the section ascribed to the Erythraean Sibyl and the Messianic re- 
working of the anti-Roman oracles of Oriental origin, 336-488, were 
made shortly after the conquest of Egypt. 5. The third section, 
520-829, was re-worked in a Messianic and apocalyptic sense under 
Mazdaiec influence. 

In chapter 9 the author returns to this subject, treating the 
relations of the Sibyl to the so-called Oracles of Hystaspes. In 
agreement with Windisch, “ Die Orakel des Hystaspes,” Verhande- 
lingen, Akademie Amsterdam, N.F., XXVIII, 3 (1929) (ef. Bidez 
et Cumont, Les mages hellénisés, I, pp. 217 ff., and the fragments, 
II, pp. 361 ff.) they are considered to be not Jewish, but pagan- 
syncretistic. The apocalyptic picture of the king who, coming from 
the East with fire and sword, will cause the millennium dominates 
the third and last section of the third book. The relations to the 
oracles of Hystaspes are taken as proving the Babylonian origin of 
the Sibyl. The re-working of the apocalyptic material by the Jewish 
Sibyl is attributed to the age of the Emperor Augustus. It is related 
by Suetonius, Aug., 31, that he ordered the oracle books to be sought 
for and burned. The friendly disposition of the Jews in the age of 
the Maccabaeans had by this time been converted into a furious 
hatred of the Roman oppressors. 

The tenth and last chapter is devoted to the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. It surveys the anti-Roman propaganda and takes into 
account the fourth and fifth books also which are of Jewish origin. 
The Jewish propaganda addressed itself originally to the Greeks with 
missionary zeal, magnifying the Jewish religion; it was friendly to 
Rome which was an ally of the Jews. But because of the loss of 
independence and the destruction of the temple by Titus it was. 
converted into a fierce hatred of the Romans and filled with apoc~ 
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alyptic dreams. The Christians who were persecuted by the Roman 
state took over the Sibylline oracles, including the hatred of Rome. 
The author depicts vividly the disastrous consequences of this revo- 
lutionary propaganda which contributed to the dissolving of the 
Empire. It is found everywhere in Christian authors, not only in 
the Sibylline oracles. “It contributed in fact in a large measure 
to the internal dissolution of the Roman state and to implanting in 
the minds of the majority the conviction of the inevitable end of the 
state of things created by Rome” (p. 486). According to the author 
the hostility was continued, after the victory of Christianity, in the 
Civitas Dei of Augustine. “It is difficult to defend the confines of a 
state when its near and inevitable end, the lack of every moral value 
and justice in its institutions, its traditions, and its civilization are 
preached, a state in which a rising theocracy elevates itself as a 
judge over the acts of the state in the name of principles which imply 
a criticism and a negation of the concept of the state, of its social 
structure, of its culture” (p. 501). The author maintains that the 
victory of Christianity did not lead to an adjustment but that the 
fight between the secular state and the Civitas Dei was continued by 
a fight between the Christian state and the Church. It ought to be 
remarked, however, that things went otherwise in the Eastern than 
in the Western Roman Empire. In the East the creation of Constan- 
tine the Great, Caesaropapism, stood the test until the end, a 
thousand years later. Then it was transferred to Moscow and revived 
for political ends when Stalin resurrected the patriarchate. The 
West had not forgotten that Rome had been the ruler of the world 
and as no Emperor dwelt there the Pope entered upon his heritage 
and made claims for the Church to rule the world. 

I have been lengthy, but have by no means exhausted the contents 
of the book. The subject is such that the discussion becomes of 
necessity very detailed and every detail must be considered in itself 
and its relations to others. It is a pity that the author has added 
neither an index rerum nor an index locorum. The subject makes 
them very necessary. This lack impairs seriously the usefulness of 
the book. The book is easy to read, although it has a certain pro- 
lixity and certain repetitions. There is nothing revolutionary, but it 
broadens ours views and deepens the problems. It must be read and 
earnestly taken into consideration by all who are interested in the 
complicated problems of the Sibylline literature. The last chapter 
is recommended for consideration by those who take an interest in 
the history of the fall of the ancient world. 


Martin P. NILsson. 
LUND UNIVERSITY. 
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Anpr& Picaniou. L’Empire chrétien (Histoire générale, fondée par 
Gustave Glotz: Histoire romaine, tome IV, deuxiéme partie). 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. Pp. xvi + 446. 


The present book on L’Empire chrétien, by M. André Piganiol, is 
the work of a distinguished historian, who has been studying and 
writing about the culture and institutions of the later Roman period 
for very many years. The chief merits of L’Empire chrétien are, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, the effectiveness of its synthesis, the rigorous 
accuracy of its factual detail, the generous abundance of its bibli- 
ography, and the direct simplicity of its style. The book suffers from 
the author’s desire to give some attention to every possible aspect of 
imperial history from the Council of Nicaea to the accession of the 
first Theodosius. Piganiol begins with a bibliographical note in 
which his readers will find succinct and critical appraisals of the 
chief literary, legal, epigraphical, papyrological, and other sources 
from which the history of the fascinating fourth century must be 
written, together with some mention of the better known secondary 
literature. He presents thereafter, in a general introduction, a pic- 
ture of the provinces and peoples that made up the empire of 325. 
The mein body of his work follows, with a detailed account of the 
more important personages and events of the seventy years of history 
(325-95) to which the author pretty much confines himself. How- 
ever, although St. Jerome (d. 420) and St. Augustine (d. 430) receive 
a fair amount of attention, Synesius of Cyrene and St. John Chrys- 
ostom, who more nearly belong to the fourth century, are very largely 
neglected. The Emperor Constantine is especially well dealt with; of 
him Piganiol knows much; indeed, fifteen years ago he gave us a 
biography of L’Empereur Constantin (Paris, 1932). With the 
minute details of his portrait of the enigmatie Constantine we cannot 
here deal; but one may well wonder whether Constantine’s “ philo- 
sophie ” Christian deism, if we may adopt Piganiol’s own oxymoron, 
is the psychological background of the theocratic ideal of Charle- 
magne and the crusading ardor of St. Louis (ef. L’Empire chrétien, 
p. 27, with similar reflections elsewhere). Piganiol acknowledges 
frankly that the character of Constantine was too complex for any 
delineation of assured accuracy or objectivity, but he insists that 
Constantine was not a realistic, calculating statesman whose accep- 
tance of Christianity sprang from political expediency. After his 
fashion, Constantine possessed a passion for truth and justice; he 
entertained hopes that Christianity would reveal the one and the 
other to him; “et ce n’est pas la faute de Constantin si le chris- 
tianisme refusa d’unir sincérement sa cause 4 celle de la patrie 
romaine ” (p. 72). This has become by and large a not uncommon 
view of Constantine. 

The sons of Constantine and the career of the usurper Magnentius 
are well described; the military details of numerous campaigns are 
carefully given; and the author, while scrupulously refraining from 
rhetoric, often stirs the reader with a sense of the grand spectacle 
being unrolled before his eyes. Piganiol has taken especial care with 
the Emperor Constantius, whose real courage and honest devotion to 
duty deserve no less recognition than his political ineptitude, suspi- 
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cions, despotism, cruelty, and religious bigotry. While admitting 
that the Emperor Julian was grossly superstitious, obviously no free 
thinker and rationalist in the realm of religious ideas (pp. 117-118), 
and even a sort of spiritual anachronism, Piganiol has nonetheless 
much admiration for him: “ Plus que la plupart des théologiens, ses 
contemporains, qu’on décore de ce beau titre, il mériterait d’étre 
considéré comme un saint” (p. 145). 

This book is rich in the history of political, economic, and social 
institutions, weak in cultural history, and poor in intellectual history. 
Contemporary sources and modern monographs are admirably ex- 
ploited to write the history of slavery and serfdom, the great estates, 
the towns, crown properties, and the deserted lands; the government’s 
regimentation of labour in corpora and collegia; problems of trans- 
port and the imperial post; monetary changes and their economic 
consequences; trade routes and commercial activities; but no attempt 
is made to explore the reasons why the fourth century, unlike the 
fourteenth, failed to achieve anything that we can regard as indus- 
trial capitalism, and why mechanical and technological progress was 
so strangely inhibited (and here one may well doubt that slavery was 
in any sense a basic cause). Piganiol prefers to describe, with 
scholarly patience, the multiplicity of offices in the imperial bureau- 
cracy, the titles and functions which pertained to them, the admin- 
istration of the provinces, and the organization of the dioceses and 
prefectures; the army and its commanders; the imperial financial 
system and the excessive burden of taxation it laid upon a discouraged 
and tired world; and the many gradations in the social hierarchy, 
from the affluent senator to the impoverished peasant and proletarian. 
One chapter, brief but good, describes the organization of the church, 
the growth of monasticism, and the expansion of Christianity (pt. IT, 
chap. V), and only seventeen pages—out of a total of four hundred 
and twenty-two !—are devoted to literature, science, education, and 
the arts in the fourth century (pt. II, chap. VI), while the intellectual 
efforts of this saeculum theologicum, the germinal period of so much 
of what subsequent centuries will regard as “ Christianity,” is dis- 
missed with the ludicrous observation that “they discourage us” (p. 
420). But Piganiol finds intellectual strength and spiritual hope in 
this century because there was a school of thought which could enter- 
tain the concept of a plurality or infinity of worlds (pp. 391, 420). 
Christian theology, however, did not mean the end of this kind of 
speculation; for better or worse this very doctrine has a considerable 
medieval history which will end up in the rhetorical pantheism of 
Giordano Bruno.? Piganiol consistently laments the gradual triumph 
of Platonic-Neoplatonic-Christian thought—le christianisme étant, a 
certains égards, une forme du platonisme accessible aux masses (p. 
401)—and so it is ironic that he should choose the doctrine of the 
plurality of worlds as a mark of fourth-century intellectual vitality 
which Platonic-Christian dominance was to help extinguish. Piganiol 
does not seem to realize that this very doctrine was itself the “ logical 


1JT have briefly discussed the importance of this doctrine as emphasized 
by A. O. Lovejoy and others in an article on “ Some Recent Views of the 
Italian Renaissance,” in the last Report of the Canadian Historical 
Association (1947). 
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consequence of the Platonic principle of plenitude” (D. B. Durand, 
in Journal of the History of Ideas, IV [1943], p. 12). We cannot 
allow Piganiol to have it both ways. 

In the opinion of many scholars L’Empire chrétien will be found to 
overemphasize the deleterious influence of Christianity, which the 
author regards as having undermined the moral and legal bases upon 
which the structure of Roman society stood, and which, once the 
cohesive force of this magnificent tradition had been sapped, were 
never replaced by any Christian equivalents of equal strength: 
“ Mais le christianisme ne désire pas réformer cette société terrestre 
qui est passagére. Les institutions les plus simples suffisent a la vie 
sur terre. Il y a un singulier contraste entre ce renoncement et la 
complication croissante des organes sociaux au IV® siécle” (p. 403). 
Piganiol is surely too hard on Athanasius, whom he regards chiefly as 
a scheming troublemaker (pp. 44-45, 55, 72); he is even harder on 
Augustine (pp. 232 ff.) ; and one may question whether the political 
ideal of Ambrose was “to see the Emperor at his feet” (p. 370). 
We find, however, that Pope Damasus is portrayed with unexpected 
sympathy and appreciation, le grand Damase (pp. 225-27, et alibi). 
An index which contains the names of so many obscure officials 
(arcarii, bastagarii, biarchi, commentarienses, etc., ete.) does not 
contain the word Logos, and the author is hardly at his best in 
discussing the growth of dogma and the development of the Christian 
cult (e.g. pp. 370 ff.). We might expect better than this even from 
one who takes such a dim view of the writings of the church fathers, 
ces Péres dont le fatras remplit encore des volumes (p. 226), and 
who sees in Christianity such a menace to the political authority and 
spiritual welfare of the fourth-century empire (pp. 412, 418-19, 
et passim). 

In his consideration of Eusebius’ insistence upon la parenté entre 
les doctrines de Platon et la religion juive [et le christianisme], Piga- 
niol might well have inserted a paragraph or two, at least, on the 
significance of the doctrine of the “spermatic Logos” and its use 
by Christian theologians who sought, with unwarranted courage I 
would agree, to find a common inspiration behind Judaism, Hellenism, 
and Catholicism (cf. pp. 29-30). The author’s bold and inadequate 
reference to the Christian cosmology of the fourth century (pp. 390- 
91) contributes nothing to his study. One would like to know some- 
thing, during this period, of the problem of adjustment to Ptolemaic 
ideas of Christian views of the world; for medieval Christianity 
made this adjustment only to have it shattered by the concept of a 
decentralized universe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: An 
important chapter in European intellectual history thus began in the 
second century when Ptolemaic astronomy upset the cosmological 
ideas of the Old and the New Testaments. How did all this stand 
in the fourth century? Piganiol has not thought to ask the question. 
But these are considerations which one would like to see given space 
taken up by Augustine’s mockery of the theory of the Antipodes 
and by Filastrius’ theory of the movement of the stars as being 
released in the evening, like sheep, and coralled again in the morning 
by the angel who controls their movements (pp. 390, 391). 

The fourth century was an age in which the Church was beginning 
to wield the most powerful sanctions, in which baker and _ bath- 
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attendant were engrossed in theological discussion, as Gregory of 
Nyssa tells us in a much-quoted passage in a little-read work (Oratio 
de deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti, in Patr. Graeca, XLVI, p. 557B), 
and in which a full score of Arian creeds and formularies kept in 
intellectual turmoil the religious life of Christendom. The Christian 
Empire was an empire, as Justin Martyr wrote, of another world 
(Apol. I, 11, ed. G. Rauschen, Florileg. patristicum, fase. 2 [1904], 
p. 20), a world of faith and christological speculation, a world, in 
fact, of which Piganiol has written very little in his book, thus almost 
misnamed L’Empire chrétien. 

The career and attempted reforms of Valentinian; the reign of 
Valens and Adrianople; Gratian; the elder Theodosius; Eugenius and 
Arbogastes; and the Emperor Theodosius—these, together with the 
names and episodes with which we associate them, are all made sub- 
jects of detailed description. The author is very critical of Theo- 
dosius I, who failed the empire both as a soldier and an administrator 
(pt. I, chaps. IX-XI): “ Théodose, au moment ot l’empire croule, 
apporte pieusement des pierres 4 la construction de la cité de Dieu ” 
(p. 221). The political history of the years between 325 and 395 is 
fully presented; facts long known and recently discovered occupy the 
text, enlivened by many stimulating reflections by the author; con- 
troversies, old and new, problems of chronology, disputed motives of 
various historical figures, identifications of individuals, and the like 
are commonly relegated to the notes. Although the pressure of other 
duties has made the reading of this book just a little more rapid than 
I should have wished, I have noted nineteen typographical errors; 
they are mostly in the notes, and this is a good record for a book 
which contains more than twenty-five hundred notes. A few slips of 
the pen may be observed: “sa soeur Constance” for Constantia 
(p. 63); “VIllyricum en faveur de Gratien” for Valentinien II 
(p. 205); while St. Melania possessed sixty (not sixteen) villas (p. 
275). Considering the content which the historians of nationalism 
have given to the term during the last two or three decades, one 
wonders increasingly whether ancient historians should continue to 
speak of nationalism and nationality, as Piganiol does frequently, 
during the Roman empire and earlier periods of antiquity (ef. Hans 
Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism [New York, 1944], pp. 3 ff., 579 ff.). 
Piganiol overestimates, I think, the importance of the Anonymi de 
rebus bellicis liber (pp. 200, 334, 390). Ulfilas was not a bishop in 
332, as Piganiol carelessly implies (p. 53), and I have believed that 
the chances were more likely that he was consecrated bishop (in 341) 
at Antioch, rather than at Constantinople, as Piganiol twice states 
without discussing his reasons (pp. 77, 383). 

L’Empire chrétien is the work of a scholar obviously a liberal in 
politics and apparently an agnostic in religion. Although there is 
an occasional reference to the nineteenth century (p. 237), and 
Ausonius lives well, after his retirement, sur le marché noir (p. 416), 
there are no direct references in the book to contemporary events, 
but the years of war have apparently left their mark, and the author 
is one who can understand the meaning of political despotism, its 
services to society in the fourth century and, above all, its work 
of exhaustion. One is struck, from time to time, by the eloquent 
simplicity of phrases like, referring to Constantine, “digne d’un 
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honneur éternel, la plus belle de ses lois ordonne que les prisonniers 
aient le droit de voir chaque jour le soleil ” (p. 70). 

In his diseussion of the fall of ancient civilization (pp. 411 ff.), 
Piganiol dismisses the climatic explanation of the late Ellsworth 
Huntington and that of V. G. Simkhovitch; the demographic ex- 
planations, so-called, of Otto Seeck, E. Ciccotti, Tenney Frank, and 
others; the political and socio-cultural explanations of Guglielmo 
Ferrero and M. Rostovtzeff (the latter’s points of view are much 
too sparsely presented); the economic and financial failure of the 
imperial government emphasized by C. Barbagallo; and the economic 
and social analyses of the decline given by M. Weber, Rostovtzeff 
again, and others. Sweeping aside the learned studies of Alfons 
Dopsech in this connection, in a single footnote (p. 420, n. 33), 
Piganiol goes back to the “ catastrophic ” explanation which has been 
popular since the Renaissance, and which Dopsch has especially dis- 
puted: “La catastrophe est survenue sous la forme des invasions 
barbares ” (p. 420). “La civilisation romaine n’est pas morte de sa 
belle mort: Elle a été assassinée” (p. 422). If so, it was the 
assassination of a near corpse. This is, despite the criticisms which 
I have felt it just to make, an excellent book, et ego utinam 
scripsissem ! 


KENNETH M. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, CANADA. 


AURELIO PERETTI. Epirrema e Tragedia, Studio sul Dramma Attico 
Areaico. Firenze, Felice le Monnier, 1939. Pp. 307. (Pub- 
blicazioni della R. Universita degli Studi di Firenze, Facolta di 
Lettere e Filosofia. III Serie, Vol. IX.) 


In the work under discussion the author undertakes to throw new 
light on the origin of Greek tragedy by a minute study of the lyric 
portions of the extant plays, especially of the earlier tragedies of 
Aeschylus. In other words, it is not a discussion of newly discovered 
material, but an examination of evidence that has always been avail- 
able. A general idea of his method of procedure may be seen from 
his chapter headings which are as follows: Threnos e kommos; 
L’esodo dei “ Persiani ” e dei “ Sette ”; Il “ satyricon ” epirrematico; 
Il satyricon e le “ Supplici”; L’epirrema areaico; L’evoluzione dell’ 
epirrema; L’epirrema nei commi dell’ “ Orestea”; La forma delle 
scene epirrematiche; La rhesis areaica; La tragedia preeschilea. 

It should be noticed at the outset that the author uses the word 
epirrhema in a sense that it does not have in ancient writers. As is 
well known they use it as the name of one of the parts of the 
parabasis of the old comedy, a jocular address in trochees probably 
delivered by the leader of one half of the chorus and followed by an 
antepirrhema delivered by the leader of the other half. Peretti uses 
it for the short passages, usually in iambic trimeters, which follow 
certain lyric strophes. Thus Aeschylus, Supplices, 348-417 is des- 
ignated as an epirrhematic passage. The trimeters which follow 
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strophes a, 8, and y, and their antistrophes, would be epirrhemata. 
There is no specific form for the epirrhema in tragedy as he uses it, 
but he notes a change from the form it has in the earliest plays of 
Aeschylus to that found in the latest tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

This so-called epirrhema, he points out, had its part in the develop- 
ment of tragedy. It is closely associated with the kommos, which 
in its origin goes back to the ritual threnos of Asia as is shown by 
the metres, the melodies and the outcries which accompany it, as 
well as by many stylistic elements, the identity of motives and 
development of thought, e.g. the laments in the Persae and the 
Septem. The iambic-dochmiac metre is characteristic of the kommos 
whether lyric or epirrhematic. This cannot go back to a song of 
satyrs. It is out of keeping with a Dionysiac song of ithyphallic 
demons. Its origin must have been a severe ritual song such as a 
funeral dirge. When Aristotle speaks of the dithyramb as the origin 
of “satyric”’ tragedy he means the “ cyclic ritual dithyramb,” not 
that of Pindar and Bacchylides. Pre-Aeschylean tragedy, to be sure, 
had had a satyric element that had developed from the satyr chorus, 
but this was eliminated by Phrynichus and Aeschylus and its place 
supplied by the satyr dramas of Pratinas. 

The choral songs represent the original element of tragedy because 
they are the unique means of expressing tragic pathos. Aristotle’s 
dictum ra rov yopov 7Adtrwoe is commented on by the author who 
points out that the choral songs of the Agamemnon are no less full 
or less important than those of the Supplices or the Persae. The 
reduction of the part sung he would connect with the introduction of 
the second actor, whose part in the Supplices was very slight. 

The epirrhema is certainly an important part of the ancient drama, 
but it has a modest extent when compared with the choral songs and 
the dialogue. The first form of the stasimon was a ritual song in 
which the chorus turned to the gods. It was closely associated with 
the dramatic action by which especially divine intervention was called 
for. The dramas of the sixth century must have had in common 
with those of Phrynichus and Aeschylus a religious feeling for human 
actions to which severe ritual forms appealed. It is inconceivable 
that there should have been a change from an improvised satyr song 
to severe tragedy which transforms into a tragic religious aspect even 
joyful events like the victory of Salamis celebrated in the Phoenissae 
of Phrynichus and the Persae of Aeschylus. The severe religious 
character of the primitive tragic song explains how it could welcome 
funeral laments and other ritual forms. The author declares that in 
reality the Persae is not a tragedy of Atossa, Darius, or Xerxes, but 
from parodos to exodos the protagonist is always the chorus. The 
epirrhematic scenes in the play are not dramatically effective and 
stop the action of the tragedy. The epirrhema of the Persian mes- 
senger shows affinity with the kommos of Xerxes. Its religious 
origin may be traced in the repetition of words, thoughts, and 
rhythms. In the Septem the epirrhema for the first time contains a 
dramatic contrast lacking in the earlier plays. Here we find in 
place of the parallelism of thoughts and motives a lively debate in 
which strong passions and opposing wishes meet and with intense 
pathos reveal the characters represented. In the Prometheus (136- 
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195) the anapaestie metre is used in the epirrhema for the first time 
and the author analyzes the thought and the metre and comments 
on the effect of the one on the other. He points to the monody of 
Io (561-612) as an example of the importance the epirrhematic 
dialogue assumes in tragedy. 

Epirrhematic scenes in Aeschylus may be divided into three periods. 
In Period I (Suppl. and Pers.) they are merely the means of mak- 
ing a dialogue of the liturgical songs and the traditional motives of 
the threnody which constituted the original nucleus of the drama, In 
Period II (Sept. and Prom.) they become dramatically effective. In 
Period III (Orestea) the lyric-epirrhematie dialogue, besides pre- 
serving the pathos of the primitive threnody, becomes the poetic and 
dramatic centre of the whole tragedy. In later plays it was often 
transformed into a musical dialogue. 

In Aeschylus, too, these epirrhematie scenes are regularly intro- 
duced by a “ rhesis,” or speech, which in the older tragedies has an 
informative character, because of which he concludes that the 
“yhesis ” and the first actor were introduced at the same time and by 
the same poet. It transformed the ritual proclamation into a narra- 
tive. Incidentally, the role of the first actor in the tragedy of Thespis 
must have been like that of Danaus in the Supplices. 

That the traditional threnodic character of the lyric-epirrhematic 
scenes concludes the tragedies of Aeschylus he thinks is evident. 
Equally evident is the ritual element in the first episode. This is in 
direct dependence on the ritual song of the parodos. The importance 
of the parodos in primitive and Aeschylean tragedy is pointed out. 
It preserves faithfully the ritual hymn to the divinity. But besides 
the nucleus of the original liturgical song the parodos of Aeschylean 
tragedy contains the elements of the dramatic action to follow, e. g., 
in the Supplices, the composition of the first part of which the 
author analyzes. 

In the Septem the importance of the ritual element, which pre- 
dominates in the Supplices and the Persae, is lessened, as is the 
parailelism between the parodos and the epirrhematie scenes of the 
first episode. 

The epirrhematie scenes do not have an informative object, or 
decide the action of the drama, but answer the “ rhesis ” of the actor 
or a stichomythia. Like the stasima they are closely associated with 
the traditional notices of the threnody in form, thought and metres 
and are a direct and unique expression of tragic inspiration and 
sentiment. 

The author examines the “rhesis” and its structure and points 
out that originally it had a function different from the lyrics. It was 
objective and impersonal and the starting point for a new situation. 
The typical form of the archaic “rhesis” consists of three parts, 
exhortation, description and reflexion, with a conclusion, ef. speech of 
Danaus (Suppl. 980-1013). In the later plays this tripartite scheme 
disappears. The parodos of the Supplices is typical of early tragedy 
when there was no actor. Besides the action which creates the drama, 
it contains in itself the whole tragedy. In the Septem the entrance 
of the chorus is the completion of a ritual act, the invocation of the 
gods in a difficult moment. In the Persae where the historical subject 
creates a peculiar situation there is lacking in the parodos the 
form of the original liturgical hymn. 
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The address of the coryphaeus (e.g. Suppl. 625-629) is archaic 
and suggests the theme for the song which follows. Both address 
and theme are elements of the ritual prologue. It is so old and so 
essential to tragedy that it survived after the anapaestic prologue 
disappeared. ‘The liturgical element which originally made up the 
anapaestic prologue became transformed into a dramatic and pathetic 
representation of the tragic action. It was Dionysiac ecstasy which 
transformed the leader of the chorus into an actor and the imper- 
sonal liturgical address into an invocation full of pathos. This, he 
says, is what is meant by the influence of the Bacchic thiasos on 
tragedy; and so must be interpreted Aristotle’s famous phrase on the 
origin of tragedy éapxovrwv tov He thinks the 
passage in Suidas ovdéy zpos rov Awvyvoov means that originally 
tragedies were written in honor of Dionysus, but not connected with 
Dionysiac myths. This may have been in the time of Cleisthenes. 
The adoption of a myth in dramatic form is inseparable from the 
introduction of the first actor. It was Thespis who created the actor. 
Among the members of the Academy in the time of Plato or a little 
later the work of Thespis was considered a dramatic representation 
with a true actor, with scenic illusion and heroic, not Dionysiae, 
myths. 

The peculiar difference between the semi-equine demons of Attica, 
in contrast with the goat nature of the rpdyo. of the Peloponnesus 
represents a survival of. Ionic origin previous to the introduction 
into Attica of the Bacchic thiasos of rpayo. and the mimetic song 
which has the name of tragedy. It could go back to a very ancient 
phase of ritual usage in Attica of which traces remain in fifth century 
drama and in learned tradition. 

He concludes that pre-Aeschylean tragedy was not a burlesque 
or satyric epirrhema, but a threnodie tragedy sprung from a fusion 
of Dorie and Ionic elements, i.e. of the mimetic song in use in the 
more austere Dionysiac ceremonies combined with Ionic ritual 
threnody. 

The conclusions arrived at by the author do not admit of positive 
proof, but his arguments are not unreasonable and no serious objec- 
tion can be taken to them. Incidentally, it may be noticed that he 
rightly rejects the ephymnium inserted by some editors after line 
1566 of the Agamemnon, pointing out that 1567 refers to the 
antistrophe, 1560-66. 

The book is fully documented. 

There are several misprints in the numbers of the lines quoted. 
Thus p. 134, line 253 should be 272; p. 187, line 1557 should be 1567; 
p. 194, 847-69 should be 848-69; p. 195 table should read 11, 7, 8, 
8, 11; p. 196, 927-36 should read 927-37. 


WiLuiAM N, Bates. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Kurt THEopoR SCHNEIDER. Zusammensetzung des romischen Senates 
von Tiberius bis Nero. Ziirich, Ernst Lang, 1942. Pp. 196. 
(Diss. ) 

Siecrriep J. DeLart. De Samenstelling van den Romeinschen 
Senaat gedurende de eerste eeuw van het Principaat (28 vé6r 
Chr.-68 na Chr.). Antwerpen, De Sikkel, 1941. Pp. 338. 
(Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit 
van de Wijsbegeerte en Letteren, 92¢ aflevering.) 


It is an understandable coincidence that after the publication of 
the two books of Pierre Lambrechts on the composition of the Roman 
Senate from Hadrian to Commodus (Antwerp, 1936) and from 
Septimius Severus to Diocletian (Budapest, 1937), two attempts 
were undertaken, evidently independent of each other, to do the same 
for the Julio-Claudian dynasty. The period from Vespasian to 
Trajan had been ably taken care of by B. Stech (Klio, Beiheft X, 
1912). 

One of the two works originated under the influence of Professor 
Hubert Van de Weerd who had previously suggested Lambrechts’ 
studies, at the same University of Ghent, and its preface is dated 
April 1940; the other one was submitted to the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy of the University of Ziirich on June 30, 1939 as one learns 
from the Vita (p. 196). The author gives no hint as to when work 
on his thesis was concluded. The reference “ Stein, Legaten, p.”, ete. 
(p. 12) (I presume, to A. Stein, Die Legaten von Moesien [Buda- 
pest, 1940]), is misleading since he does not elsewhere quote this 
important book (e. g., p. 44 not in connection with A. Didius Gallus, 
nor p. 92 in connection with C. Terentius Tullius Geminus). Neither 
is Groag’s Reichsbeamte von Achaia (1939) cited nor Syme’s Roman 
Revolution (1939). Therefore it seems safe to assume that Schneider’s 
dissertation represents the state of his knowledge in 1938 or 1939. 

Between the two works there is one very important difference as to 
their scope: Schneider omitted the period of Augustus which had 
been treated in the dissertation of F. Fischer, Senatus Romanus qut 
fuerit Augusti temporibus (Berlin, 1908); on the other hand De 
Laet included it because he justly considered Fischer’s dissertation 
inadequate. 

Thus for the period between 14 and 69 A. D. one should expect a 
close resemblance between the two studies, inasmuch as investigations 
of this type consist largely of lists of senators which may in details 
diverge, but which in general should agree since they are based on 
factual evidence. So, one is amazed at the enormous difference in the 
number of senators listed by the two authors for the same period. 
The 592 names of Schneider correspond to 1222 names given by 
De Laet. This discrepancy of more than 100% is due (not entirely 
though, see below p. 339) to Schneider’s negligence. He arranges 
his lists of senators (which amount to about four-fifths of the whole 
book, if one excludes bibliography, vita, and table of contents) 
according to emperors. Each chapter is divided into six sections 
according to the rank: consulares, praetorii, tribunicii, aedilicii, 
quaestorii, and senators of undetermined rank. In each category 
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dated officials are given first in chronological order, then follow in 
alphabetical order those whose tenure cannot be dated. The consu- 
lares have a third subdivision: men who had been consuls under a 
previous emperor. Since it did not oceur to Schneider to equip his 
book with a simple index of names and since cross references regu- 
larly indicate the name of the emperor only under whom a senator 
is reported, it is very difficult to find one’s way around, the more so 
because there always is a good chance that the name one is trying to 
locate does not figure at all in this collection. I give only a few 
striking examples (the numbers are De Laet’s): no. 506. Apidius 
Merula, whose name was struck from the album senatorium in 25; 
no. 514, (Aquillius) Regulus, quaestor Ti(beri) Caesaris August; 
no. 526. C. Ateius Capito, the famous jurist, consul in 5 A. D., who 
died in 22; no. 527. Augurinus, proconsul of Crete under Gaius; 
no. 531. L. Axius Naso, proconsul of Cyprus in 29; no. 543 77. 
Q. Caerellius, legatus Ti. Caesaris Augusti, proconsul; no. 550. C. 
Calpurnius Bibulus, aedilis in 22; no. 704. C. Octavius Laenas (consul 
suffectus in 33 A. D. as we know now from a fragment of the Fasts 
Ostienses, ef. A. Degrassi’s suggestion to G. Calza, Epigraphica, II 
[1940], p. 205), curator aquarum from 34 to 38; no. 956. C. Cadius 
Rufus, proconsul of Bithynia between 46 and 48; no. 1290. M. 
Annaeus Lucanus, the poet of the Pharsalia, quaestor under Nero. 

Where foundations are so faulty one might rightly expect defects 
in the structure also. That any work of this kind would have to 
depend greatly on the Prosopographia Imperii Romani and on the 
prosopographical articles in R.-H., is obvious, but there is no reason 
why for each consulate all references should be copied from the 
P.I.R. A more serious objection is that Schneider has the tendency 
to present Groag’s arguments as if they were his own: ef., e.g., 
p. 20, no. 29 and P.I. R.?, I, p. 254, no. 1242; p. 12, no. 12 and 
P.I. R.?, II, p. 27, no. 141; p. 43, no. 79 and P.I.R., Il’, p. 215, 
no. 928 (this latter article is almost a literal translation of Groag’s, 
two of whose neutral statements have been changed into personal 
opinions introduced by “ ich”). 

Schneider’s dissertation is concluded by three chapters on the 
nobiles and the patricit from Tiberius to Nero. His statistical con- 
clusions naturally suffer from the defects already discussed. Others 
must be added. In his list of the ancient patricians under Tiberius 
(p. 179) Paullus Aemilius Paulli f(ilius) Regillus, qguaestor Ti(bert) 
Caesaris Aug., has been forgotten, undoubtedly because he had been 
placed on p. 64, no. 216 between T. Ollius and Ti. Plautius Silvanus, 
as in general disturbances in the alphabetic order are too frequent 
(in this particular list which consists of nine names there are three 
errors). M. Iunius Silanuus, consul suffectus under Claudius (p. 
146, no. 497), is lacking in the list of patricians on p. 185, And 
so one could go on. 

If further arguments were needed to oppose the custom of Central 
European universities of indiscriminately demanding the publication 
of every doctor’s dissertation—regardless of its qualities—Schneider’s 
dissertation surely might serve as a convincing demonstration. 

It is a relief to turn from this performance to De Laet’s scholarly 
work, although the language in which it is written (Flemish) does 
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not exactly facilitate the use of this book. An investigation which 
is so obviously addressed to an international audience should be pre- 
sented in a medium which is accessible to the audience (cf. also 
Charlotte E. Goodfellow, C. W., XL [1946], p. 48). One feels this 
way all the more because in this case there is every reason to believe 
that the author would have been quite able to write his book in 
French as he did the résumé (pp. 308-324). 

The bulk of De Laet’s book, too, consists of lists of senators (pp. 
19-214), divided for each of the four emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero (Gaius is omitted), into certi and incerti. In 
each of the eight chapters resulting from this division, the alphabetic 
order is followed, and an index of names makes it even easier to 
locate any given name. 

De Laet has made use of all available sources, besides the P. I. R. 
and R&.-E., principally the rapidly growing collection of excellent 
Fasti of Roman provinces and the Année épigraphique. The lists 
seem to be complete; in fact, occasionally, doubtful names are 
included. The principle adopted by the P. I. R. to admit members of 
the two ordines and their relatives (P. I. R., I?, p. VII) is sound for 
the P.I.R., but it cannot be used without modification 1n a study 
vf the composition of the Senate. Not everyone who qualified for 
membership in the Senate was actually a member of that body. L. 
Aelius Tubero (De Laet, no. 489), duovir in Pompeii in 23 A. D., 
may well have been a son of the consul of 11 B. C., Q. Aelius Tubero, 
but this evidence does not necessarily make him a senator; Dessau 
was as correct in printing his name J. L.S., Ill, p. 6 in ordinary 
letters as was Groag in including him in the P.I. B., I*, p. 45, no. 
274, but De Laet should have listed him among the Incerti. Arruntius 
(no. 45) and Aquillius Regulus (no. 515) need not have been 
members of the Senate because their brothers were. Asinius Sa- 
loninus (no. 524), Pollio’s grandson, died in 22 A.D. “ He had had 
no chance to attain the age for an important office” (J. H. Oliver, 
A.J. P., LUXVIII [1947], p. 148). Whether, technically spoken, he 
was a member of the Senate at the time of his death we do not know. 
Quite uncertain is also the case of Sisenna, patronus liberti cuiusdam 
(no. 147), who may be identical with no. 145, 146, or 147. De Laet 
lists M. Antonius Labeo, under Tiberius (no. 501), although it is 
doubtful whether the great jurist survived Augustus. All we know 
is that he died between 5 A.D. and 22, the year in which Ateius 
Capito, who quotes him, died (ef. Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. der ré- 
mischen Lit., II* [1935], p. 383). De Laet’s remark (no. 29) that 
Labeo died shortly before 22 A. D. is not borne out by Gellius, XIII, 
12. L. Aemilius Paulus (no. 49420), frater Arvalis in 14 A. D., 
should not have been listed at all under Tiberius since he died before 
May 15 of that year, whereas Tiberius succeeded Augustus on 
August 19. <A. Larecius Gallus (no. 1443) should have been omitted 
altogether in view of A. Stein’s still valid opinion (Der rémische 
Ritterstand, p. 308) that he was not a senator since his son is called 
ovykAytixds in contrast to his father in an inscription from Gortyn 
(cf. Ann. épigr., 1916, p. 69). In Frontinus, De Aq., 102 an Albius 
Crispus is named as curator aquarum from 68 to 71. Dessau and 
Groag (P. I. R.*, I, p. 82, no. 483) substitute for him by conjecture 
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Vibius Crispus. De Laet lists both names (no. 1287 and no. 1150 = 
1584), specifying each as “ curator aquarum van 68 tot 71.” 

These criticisms should, however, not detract from the great value 
of De Laet’s prosopographic lists, which is enhanced by the use he 
makes of them in the last sections of his book. 

On pp. 217-223 he gives alba senatoria according to ranks for the 
years 20 B.C., and 14, 37, 42, 54, and 68 A.D. These are followed 
by lists of patricians under the four emperors (pp. 224-225), of 
senators whose Italic origin can be determined (pp. 226-229), and 
by convenient Fasti of the provinces during this period (pp. 230- 
248). 

The most interesting part are the conclusions (pp. 251-307). They 
start with a well documented demonstration of the rapid decline of 
the patriciate, in spite of the creation of new patricians by the 
emperors, a decline which, incidentally, goes hand in hand with a 
similar development among the nobiles (ef. R. Syme, Roman Revolu- 
tion, pp. 490-508). The attitude of the four emperors toward 
homines novi is treated in this connection. Here Tiberius comes out 
as favoring the homines novi at the cost of the higher aristocracy. 
This is in opposition to the opinion of F. B. Marsh in A. H.R., 
XXXI (1926), pp. 233 ff. (pp. 271, 316). DeLaet has not con- 
vineced me, aside from the fact that Marsh’s views have been unduly 
simplified. As to the last years of Tiberius, Marsh was quite correct 
when he said with respect to the list of consuls that the emperor 
balanced class against class (pp. 249-250; ef. Epigraphica, II [1940], 
pp. 201-205). 

The gradual infiltration of the Senate with men from the provinces, 
mainly of the Romanized West, well set forth by De Laet (pp. 278- 
286), reaches a climax under Nero. The influx of “ orientals” (who 
may be descendants of Roman soldiers, however: cf. A. Stein, Die 
Reichsbeamten von Dazien [Dissertationes Pannonicae, ser. I, no. 12], 
Budapest, 1940, pp. 108-109) also increases under this emperor, but 
does not become really important before Trajan. 

In a chapter on the administration of the provinces, De Laet deals 
particularly with the problem of prolonged tenure of provincial 
governors under Tiberius (cf. Tacitus, Ann., I, 80) (pp. 289-299), 
a question which had already been treated well by F. B. Marsh, 
The Reign of Tiberius (1931), pp. 157-159. I share the objections 
raised by R. S. Rogers in this connection (C.J., XLII [1947], p. 
375). 

Notwithstanding certain criticisms that have been voiced in this 
review, there can be no doubt that De Laet’s book is a praiseworthy 
and valuable addition to the literature on the Roman Empire. 


HERBERT BLOCH. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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N. I. Herescu. Bibliographie de la Littérature Latine. Paris, 
Société d’édition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1943. Pp. xviii + 426. 
250 franes. (Collection de bibliographie classique, publiée sous 
la direction de J. Marouzeau. ) 


J. VAN OorecHEM, S. J. Bibliotheca Graeca et Latina, 4 l’usage des 
professeurs des Humanités gréco-latines. Deuxiéme édition 
revue et augmentée. Namur, Editions de la Revue Les Etudes 
Classiques, 1946. Pp. 387. 150 franes (Belgian). 


M. Hereseu (pp. v-x) briefly outlines his purposes as an attempt 
to present within a compact volume a critical bibliography which will 
be useful for students and teachers. The arrangement is chronological 
rather than alphabetical. The minor delay in finding individual 
authors is lessened by an index of Latin authors (pp. 419-421), and 
by a good table of contents (pp. 423-426). A full index of modern 
scholars would be useful but hardly worth the additional work and 
cost. This volume was completed and in proof in 1939, but its 
appearance was delayed until 1943. Herescu explains in a postscript 
to his preface that a few additional items were included, but no 
attempt was made to earry it beyond the year 1939. 

A brief introduction lists the bibliographies in a clear fashion, 
showing how the earlier bibliography can be traced. A list of general 
works and collections follows. In listing Klussmann (p. xi) the 
volume numbers in the Jahresbericht (i. e. 146, 151, 156, 165) should 
have been included. To our ears the use of Clarendon as an abbrevia- 
tion for Scriptorum classicorum bibliotheca Oxoniensis and refer- 
ence to the Loeb Classical Collection are strange (p. xiv). 

Each period of Latin literature is given a single chapter: I. The 
archaic period before Livius Andronicus (pp. 1-4); II. The pre- 
Ciceronian period divided into the third century and the introduction 
of Hellenism, and the second century with the progress of Hellenism 
and national opposition (pp. 5-36); III. The period of Cicero (pp. 
37-133) ; IV. The period of Augustus (pp. 135-245); V. The period 
of the early empire, i.e. to the Antonines (pp. 247-345); VI. The 
Christian period to the fifth century (pp. 347-418). As the page 
numbers show, the proportion is fairly standard. This is true also 
of individual authors, e.g. Cicero (pp. 69-129). The sixth chapter 
is more summary than the others. However we must be grateful for 
the inclusion of that period—it would have been simpler for Herescu 
to have stopped with the age of the Antonines. Within the chapters 
the material is partially chronological. In chapter V the postpone- 
ment of the learned writers until the end of the chapter places Pliny 
the Elder after Pliny the Younger. The divisions are generally by 
author, but sections such as those on the historians and orators 
(pp. 35-36) in chapter II, and those on the epic and the theater 
(pp. 220-221) in chapter IV are valuable. Within the six chapters 
there are subdivisions by paragraph numbers which are useful, 
especially in the longer sections. 

This work is not a simple listing of bibliographical material. 
Brief comments on individual items occur frequently. Even more 
useful is the method used in certain sections in presenting a bibli- 
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ography by idea rather than by chronology. An excellent example 
is paragraph 539 (pp. 321-323) in which the studies on Suetonius are 
divided into four parts. The first part cites Macé and then gives the 
references for the disputed date of Suetonius’ birth and for his tenure 
in the office of ab epistulis. The second part concerns his place in 
the history of biography and his use of sources. The third includes 
items on his relations with Tacitus and Plutarch as well as miscel- 
laneous items. The fourth is on grammar and style. 

A brief survey of the longest item in the book—that on Cicero— 
will show how the material has been analyzed (pp. 69-129, para- 
graphs 116-285). The first eight paragraphs are general: bibli- 
ography (116), manuscripts (117), scholiasts (118), complete edi- 
tions (119), partial editions (120), indices and dictionaries (121), 
translations (122), and studies (123). The last is long and carefully 
analyzed: a) Life and work: including general works, biographies, 
studies on polities and political thought, accounts of his influence, 
religious ideas, and historical knowledge; b) Miscellaneous: including 
such, items as discussion of Plutareh’s vita, Cicero’s relations with 
Pompey, his year in Cilicia, his family and his legacies; c) Language 
and grammar; d) Style and rhythm; e) Metrics; f) Influence. 
Cicero’s works are then divided into the standard five classifications: 
Orations (124-210); Rhetorical treatises (211-236); Philosophical 
treatises (237-277); Correspondence (278-281); Poetry (282-285). 
Under each general heading the works are followed by paragraphs 
on individual works where again there may be for each work as 
many as four paragraphs—i.e., manuscripts, editions, lexica and 
indices, studies. The value of the inclusion of the sigla in the para- 
graphs on manuscripts is usually small. 

This volume was undertaken under the influence of the great 
French scholar and bibliographer, Jules Marouzeau. It is a special 
work in the series of the Collection de bibliographie classique, fondée 
et publiée par J. Marouzeau, which comprises the Dix années de 
bibliographie classique (1914-1924) and L’année philologique (1924 
to the present). The reverse of the cover gives the pleasant informa- 
tion that there is in preparation in the same Collection a volume of 
about 1500 pages which will close the gap between 1896 (at which 
point Klussmann’s Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum ends) and 
1914. This volume is Bibliographie classique rétrospective, bibli- 
ographie des années 1896 a 1914, by S. Lambrino. 

Father van Ooteghem’s work is a revision, enlargement, and con- 
solidation into a separate volume of material which appeared in Les 
Etudes Classiques between 1936 and 1940: Bibliotheca Latina, V 
(1936), 227-378; Bibliotheca Graeca in 14 sections, V (1936), 644- 
651; VI (1937), 90-98; 257-266; 438-443; 596-624; VII (1938), 102- 
116; 259-267; 409-422; 566-581; VIII (1939), 106-113; 399-407; 
543-549; IX (1940), 57-74; 215-219. The total of 301 pages was 
increased by over 25 per cent in the new edition. In his preface 
Father van Ooteghem modestly states that his aims are limited—it is 
not a complete bibliography but was planned particularly for the use 
of teachers in the secondary schools; special attention was given to 
the fundamental authors—Howmer, the tragic dramatists, Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, Plato, Xenophon, Caesar, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Sallust, 
Tacitus, Livy, and Virgil; authors less frequently read in the schools 
were either omitted or treated more briefly. 
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The organization is simpler than in the case of Herescu’s work. 
The first part (pp. 3-49) contains general works, ancient geography 
and history, histories of Greek and Latin literature, works on gram- 
mar, metrics, and lexicography. Pages 53-205 contain the Bibli- 
otheca Graeca and pages 209-384 the Bibliotheca Latina. The authors 
are arranged chronologically; in the earlier edition the Latin authors 
were arranged alphabetically, the Greek authors were arranged hap- 
hazardly. In the Greek section in addition to those authors men- 
tioned above the following are included: the chief lyric poets (es- 
pecially Pindar), Thucydides, Lysias, Aeschines (not in the earlier 
edition), Theocritus, Callimachus, Plutarch, and Lucian. The most 
startling omission is, of course, Aristotle. In the Latin section the 
following additional authors are included: Lucretius, Nepos, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Phaedrus, Seneca the Younger, Martial, Pliny 
the Younger, and Juvenal. There is good precedent for stopping 
with Juvenal, but starting with Cicero seems to the reviewer too close 
to the method of Procrustes. The arrangement within sections on 
individual authors is satisfactory. For example, thirty-eight sub- 
headings are used for Virgil: editions (fourteen headings); dic- 
tionaries; general studies and biography; ideas; art; grammar, lan- 
guage and meter; sources; influence; instruction; one each for the 
App., Buc., Buc. IV, Georg., and Aen.; one each for the first eleven 
books of the Aeneid. 

For the majority of the items a very brief summary or criticism is 
included at the end in parentheses. Ordinarily this is not more 
than one line; this addition is extremely valuable, especially for 
articles. The reviewer would take exception to some of these sum- 
mary statements; e. g. on Tenney Frank, Vergil (Biographie vivante, 
suggestive, mais romanesque, p. 270), on E. G. Sihler, Cicero of 
Arpinum (Non particuliérement recommandable, p. 210). Further 
critical judgment has been exercised by the use of asterisks to mark 
the more important works. Also prices have been included for books 
which are in print. Within sub-headings the items are at times 
arranged chronologically and at times by subject. In some of the 
longer sections this is very confusing. No date has been listed on 
the title page, but some of the items show the date given at the head 
of the review. 

While checking these two works side by side the reviewer soon 
realized what Father van Ooteghem meant when he said in his 


forward: 


L’on s’étonnera peut-étre de la ressemblance frappante entre telle 
partie de notre répertoire et telle page d’un ouvrage bibliographique 
paru récemment: pour déterminer 4 qui revient la priorité, on voudra 
se reporter 4 notre premiére édition. 


A sample of the similarities can be found by comparing Ft. Cl., 
V (1936), pp. 262-263 and Herescu, pp. 85-86 (par. 159 on in Cat.) ; 
pp. 264-265 and p. 89 (par. 167 on pro Archia) or pp. 266-267 and 
pp. 97-98 (par. 198 on pro Milone). The first set is particularly 
enlightening. Of twenty-two citations in Herescu only two are not 
in the earlier edition of van Ooteghem. For the twenty which appear: 
in Herescu there is only one word which does not appear in van: 
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Ooteghem. The comment on Salmon’s article (Crassus et César 
furent complices des deux conspirations de 66 et 63 av. J.-C.) 
appears in abbreviated form in Herescu as a heading (César et 
Crassus, complices de Catilina). In the title of Prof. Potter’s article 
the spelling “oratio” for “oration” appears in both lists. Most 
striking of all is the fact that Prof. Ullman’s pamphlet, published by 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1918, appears in both lists as issuing 
from Pittsburg and with the title: Questions politiques suggérées 
par les discours de Cicéron contre Catilina. Instances are not con- 
fined to the section on Cicero but can be multiplied for other Latin 
authors treated by Father van Ooteghem. To be sure each bibli- 
ography must use materials from its predecessors, but the stones 
should be more thoroughly recut. On p. xiii Herescu says: Tel se 
présente, 4 l’heure actuelle (1942), Vinstrumentum bibliographicum 
des études classiques; il a été copieusement utilisé, cela va sans dire, 
par l’auteur de la présente bibliographie. However, neither Father 
van Ooteghem nor Les Etudes Classiques is mentioned by name on 
the preceding pages. 

In the listing of the items in Hereseu exception might be taken 
to the printing of the items as continuous paragraphs. This makes 
the individual references harder to find, but is very economical in 
space. In van Ooteghem each item is paragraphed. Misprints and 
errors especially in the spelling of American and English names 
occur somewhat frequently in both works: e.g. Carry for Cary, 
Wescott for Westcott, I. B. Pike for J. B. Pike (Hereseu, p. 320). 
The paper in the former volume is poor, that in the latter fairly 
good. The coverage of the fundamental materials within the limits 
set seems to the reviewer very good in both works. 


Wituiam C, McDermort. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Avausto Rostaeni. Aristotle, Poetica. Introduzione, Testo, e Com- 
mento. Seconda Edizione Riveduta. Torino, Chiantore, 1945. 
Pp. e+ 209. (Biblioteca di Filologia Classica.) 


The Introduction of this edition is unchanged from that of 1927, 
though a page of postscript is added. A few changes have been made 
in the commentary. The text is not much changed, but the critical 
notes have been thoroughly reviewed, and additions made, as from 
the edition by Gudeman (1934), and the Latin MSS. Since the 
earlier edition was not reviewed in this-Journal and the second seems 
to represent Professor Rostagni’s present views, the volume will be 
considered as though wholly new. 

On the text the author says that it is reconstituted because of the 
changed valuation of the manuscripts, especially Riccardianus 46, 
and because of better knowledge of the Arabic version, and the dis- 
covery of the mediaeval Latin translations. He has not, however, 
attempted a true critical edition. In other words, he presents what 
may be called the traditional text with revisions. His comparison of 
the Parisinus (A) and Riceardianus (B) MSS is so put as to lead 
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one to wonder whether if attempting a critical text he would not base 
it on the latter rather than on the former. His admirable principle 
of refraining from emendation as much as possible sometimes allows 
him to use readings found only in lesser codices. For example, the 
reading wnAciSov (58 a 3) is taken from Paris. 2038, as against 
both A and B; Gudeman’s emendation adds several words. In 
51 a 17, however, Rostagni accepts the conjecture y’ évi, while 
Gudeman follows B and others; both editors claim the support of the 
Arabic. In this instance Rostagni has changed both the text and the 
note of his first edition, in which Vettori’s conjecture was not fully 
given; following his principle of brevity, he has not mentioned Gude- 
man’s debate on this as showing the independence of B. In 52 a 36 
Rostagni accepts ovyBatvey on the authority only of “ apogr. 
quaedam,” though Bywater, Gudeman, and Hardy find no difficulty 
in reading ovuBaive. In 47 a 27, like most editors, he drops érozovia 
from the text. Albeggiani (Aristotle, La poetica [1934]), however, 
in his list of “ Varianti portate all’ edizione del Rostagni,” points out, 
as the editors mentioned do not, that the word is also lacking from 
the Arabic at 47 a 13, and declares that it can be retained, “ perché 
Vepopea é il genere poetico fondamentale fra quelli enumerati nell’ 
introduzione (47 a 13), e ricorre anche dopo (47 b 14).” The 
propriety of retaining the word has apparently been settled by an 
article in this journal (XLV [1944], pp. 340-53) by Seymour M. 
Pitcher, “‘ Epic, As I Here Define It ’—presumably not accessible to 
Rostagni. But in spite of such passages, he holds generally to the 
codices. 

The explanatory notes are concise, rich in their references to Greek 
and Latin literature, and do not avoid difficulties or passages that 
can be used in opposition to the editor’s views. The latter is ex- 
emplified by the treatment of the element of spectacle in tragedy. 
Rostagni alludes often to Aristotle’s view of spectacle as “ aliena 
dall’arte ” (pp. 33, 34, 35, 42, 76, 107, 113, 173, 174). In the last 
(62 a 17) he defends a reading found in the codices, but often 
amended, which makes the passage apply to music as a source of 
pleasure, excluding spectacle. Yet he holds that in 55 b 32-56 a 3 
Aristotle intended to establish the spectacular as the fourth type of 
tragedy. Rostagni’s clear demonstration of the non-poetic quality of 
spectacle seems alone enough to convince one that Aristotle could 
not have made the tragedy depending on dys one of the types de- 
serving commendation; bad tragedy can hardly enter into his clas- 
sification. In this connection, Rostagni, properly as I believe, in- 
terprets wépy as indicating the four parts of tragedy. This fits with 
Chapter 24, in which en and pépy are distinguished. The latter 
appear as peripeties, recognitions, and scenes of suffering, which 
according to Chapter 18 characterize the two types of tragedy 
founded on plot. Rostagni points out that 700s, mentioned in the 
list of types, is to be understood in that of the parts, where it does 
not occur. The simple plot is also not mentioned. But to the list of 
parts which, according to Chapter 18, may dominate the drama to 
form types, diavora and A€éts are added. This suggests that they, like 
complexity of plot, scenes of suffering, and character, are poetically 
fundamental, as spectacle is not. 

The part of the Introduction on the history of the Poetics and the 
history of the text is brief, learned, and clear. 
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One section of the Introduction is given to the catharsis, with the 
statement: “Il problema della catarsi @ indispensable per compren- 
dere la posizione di Aristotele e per determinare quali concetti egli 
facesse della natura e del fine dell’Arte” (p. lvi). This is the tradi- 
tional position. But is it a necessary one? In our present text the 
word oceurs but once. It may have been dealt with more fully in the 
lost second book of the Poetics, but if that book dealt with comedy, 
would it have thrown much light on the catharsis of pity and fear, 
even if comedy may require more explicit justification than tragedy 
because it deals with lower passions (p. xlv)? If the catharsis was 
very important for Aristotle’s theory, would he not have alluded to it 
in one of the passages where he mentions tragic effect? Rostagni, 
indeed, seems to think that references to pity and fear imply also the 
catharsis (note on 50 a 29-30), but would implication have been 
enough if the catharsis was of great moment to Aristotle? Why did 
not some inkling of it come to Horace, whose Ars Poetica is presented 
by Rostagni in his edition as derivative from the Poetics? Is modern 
emphasis on the catharsis largely derived from the Renaissance critics 
who seized hold of it as concerned with the didactic function of litera- 
ture—a topic that they supposed Aristotle must have discussed but 
which did not appear prominently in the Poetics? 

A topic in which Rostagni (Gnomon, 1935, p. 231) proclaims his 
agreement with Gudeman is the relation of Aristotle’s poetie theory 
to that of Plato. Rostagni’s presentation of the Aristotelian view 
is virtually based on what is at best negative, namely that Aristotle 
was attempting to rescue poetry from its enemy Plato, whose 
“ostilita verso l’eloquenza e la poesia” is often alluded to (pp. 
XXXili, XXXV, Xxxviil, Ixxli, lxxxi, 99, 100, 155, 159, 163). Aristotle 
is great enough not to need such increase of fame as can come from 
refuting his teacher. For centuries there has been an uncomfortable 
feeling that one can hardly take as Plato’s aesthetic his banishment 
of the poets from his imaginary republic. Maximus Tyrius, for 
example, had something of it. In our own day, voices have been 
raised against the notion that Plato was an enemy of art. For 
example G. M. A. Grube, in Plato’s Thought (1935), discussing 
the matter at length with caution, is far from making him con- 
temptuous of poetry. Hugo Perls goes farther: “ Puisqu’a Platon 
on n’a épargné aucun reproche susceptible d’embrouiller |’ensemble 
de sa doctrine, l’identité du beau et du bon, en d’autres mots l’absorp- 
tion de l’esthétique dans la morale appartient aux théses les plus 
connues quant 4 l’oeuvre de Platon. L’aspect superficiel de l’oeuvre 
platonicienne semble confirmer cette these. Dans le Banquet la science 
du beau méne a la vertu; dans la République les artistes sont 
chassés de l’Etat, parce que leurs oeuvres ne sont pas toujours 
morales. . . . Mais cela n’empéche pas que Platon apprécie Homére 
selon sa juste valeur, qu’il aime le poéte et que, quant 4 la morale et 
l’éducation de la jeunesse, il suffit de les avoir négligées quelques 
fois, pour bannir Homére de |’Etat. La séparation du beau et du 
bon est nette et rien ne le prouve mieux que cet example” (L’art et 
la beauté vus par Platon [1938], pp. 92-3). The view that Aristotle 
came from a good school and that he set out to speak because Plato’s 
distinction between the practical and the aesthetic qualities of poetry 
had cleared the ground for study of poetry itself, is at least as 
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complimentary to him as the belief that he was defending poetry 
against the obscurantism of his teacher. Doubtless such a suggestion 
will seem to Professor Rostagni contradictory to his admirable re- 
marks in the Preface on the method and end of historical study, but 
antiquity is not easy of estimation. 

The Index rerum, a valuable addition to the second edition, yields 
in completeness to Bywater’s indexes. A few references may be 
added: Sevov 53 b 14, 56 b 3; diavora 60 b 5; exxAnkrixds 60 b 25; 
éXeos 55 a 37; doBos 56 b 1. ‘H8Sov7y does not appear. Since the 
comment is not included, there is no reference under réyvn to the dis- 
cussion on p. 138, where the word does not occur in the text. This 
topic of nature and art is also discussed in Rostagni’s valuable 
edition of Horace’s Ars Poetica, line 408. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 


AGNES CarR VAUGHAN. The Genesis of Human Offspring. A Study 
in Early Greek Culture. Northampton, Mass., 1945. (Smith 
College Classical Studies, XIII.) 


We have grown used to books which apply the results of anthro- 
pological research to the study of Greek customs, religion, or thought. 
Andrew Lang, Jane E. Harrison, and F. M. Cornford—in his earlier 
books—have been the pioneers in this field; more recently George 
Thomson in his Aeschylus and Athens has made a determined attempt 
to arouse us classicists from our humanistic parochialism and com- 
placeney. Miss Vaughan’s book represents the latest addition to the 
growing body of studies which try to utilize for a better understand- 
ing of Greek civilization what is being discovered about the outlook 
and mores of primitive tribes. 

The book includes many pages of criticism directed against George 
Thomson whose anthropological information Miss Vaughan c¢on- 
siders out of date. Her own research follows a different line of 
reasoning; it owes its inspiration to M. F. Ashley—Montague’s 
Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines (London, 1937; 
New York, 1938), a book which attempts to show that in the view of 
the native tribes of Central Australia a child has no biological or 
physical relation to either father or mother but derives its substance— 
soul and body—from its totem, the body of the mother serving 
merely as a temporary host for the time which the child needs to 
unfold its own nature. This nature, to say it once more, is in every 
respect determined before the child enters the mother’s body. 

Miss Vaughan has searched the records of Greek mythology and 
ritual for vestiges of similar beliefs—beliefs of non-biological mater- 
nity. However, it is her conviction that the notions of the Australian 
aborigines may not only throw light on the views and beliefs of the 
Greeks regarding the origin of human beings but also provide 
illuminating parallels to early Greek conceptions in the realm of 
cosmogony. 

In works of this kind an a priori conviction that the beliefs of 
widely separated races are fundamentally alike figures frequently 
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as a tacitly assumed major premise. Whether in identifying Greek 
myths, rituals, and thoughts with those of other races we hit what 
is essential in Greek civilization or rather miss the specifically Greek 
elements is a much debated question on which no agreement is in 
sight. It must be said, however, that anthropological research in the 
classical field has frequently been open to the charge of indifference 
to the ordinary and “ time-honored ” methods of studying a “ text ” 
and that the investigators often ignore the problems and results of 
philological and literary scholarship. Miss Vaughan must share this 
criticism. 

Of the Greek authors with whom she deals Hesiod looms largest 
and fares worst. Miss Vaughan defines the Chaos of the Theogony 
as a “physical existence limited in space and time” (p. 21). She 
arrives at this description by a paralogism: Since even later Greeks 
had difficulty in conceiving endless space Chaos cannot be endless 
space; therefore it must have been conceived as “limited in space.” 
How ean it be made probable that this is really an essential feature 
of Hesiod’s conception and not an altogether inappropriate category ? 
And why does Miss Vaughan who goes on to assert that the entities 
emerging from Chaos, to wit, Gaia, Tartaros, Eros, Erebos, Nyx, 
“ exist in a physical medium to which the Greek mind was apparently 
obliged to assign limits” make no attempt to interpret Theog. 735- 
745 where the physical and local relation between these entities and 
the huge ydoya is set forth? Perhaps, she considers this passage as 
interpolated, yet she certainly does not hesitate to use for her pur- 
poses the story of Zeus swallowing Metis (886 ff.) although the 
reasons which tell against the Hesiodie origin of this passage are 
considerably stronger. 

Shortly afterwards (p.23) Miss Vaughan assures us that the birth 
by Gaia of Uranus, Pontus, and the Mountains is “ non-biologieal.” 
If so the reason is evidently their peculiar, non-biological nature. 
The subsequent narrative of the origin of the Titans, the erotic (uepos 
of Uranus, his emasculation, and the birth of Aphrodite from his seed 
(cf. Paul Friedlaender, Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1931, p. 257) can throw 
ample light on the question—on which Miss Vaughan feels doubtful 
(p. 24)—whether the biological réle of the sexes was clear at Hesiod’s 
time. Their sexual réles were certainly perfectly clear; for what one 
may call the biological point of view, see e.g. Theog. 262 where it is 
said that Nemertes, a daughter of Nereus 6 vynpepriyjs (235) resembles 
him in that she zarpds éxe voov dBavaroo. In fact it is a matter of 
peculiar interest to study the instances in which Hesiod has been at 
pains to find the right father and the right mother for his deities or 
to provide them with children which are éouxdra réxva yovevouw. 

In reading Miss Vaughan’s book one is again and again driven to 
wonder how early the “ Greeks ” were whose beliefs she is trying to 
reconstruct. As her material is not early in the sense of belonging to 
a primitive stage of civilization a good deal of ingenious interpreta- 
tion and special pleading is required to elicit from it beliefs similar 
to those of the Australian tribes. Miss Vaughan collects evidence 
(pp. 67 ff.) which in her opinion proves that Sun, water, wind, touch, 
and certain types of food were thought to influence human produc- 
tivity. Of this evidence a large part must be discarded; it stands to 
reason, for instance, that once Helios had received a status in Greek 
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mythology, local legends and poets would busy themselves with in- 
venting unions between him and nymphs or other women without 
being either consciously or unconsciously guided by a belief that 
“the association between the sun and a woman influenced human 
productivity ” (p.71). If the remainder of the material is weighed 
in the balance, the possibility—no more—may be conceded that 
fertility rites which were practiced at a time when the basic biological 
facts were common knowledge may have their roots in a time when 
these facts were less well understood. But, again, how early a time 
was this, how confident can we be in tracing back to it customs 
attested for the historical era, and where, anyhow, do we find a firm 
foothold in these attempts to compare a hypothetically reconstructed 
X with a vaguely understood Y? 

The Australian spfrit-child, the final chapter tells us, is spirit 
and body, and these are “ regarded by the natives not only as forming 
an indissoluble whole but as an entity which lives on after the decay 
and eventual disappearance of the visible body” (p. 103). If Miss 
Vaughan in her search for a Greek parallel had contented herself 
with asserting that the Greeks too at the beginning lacked the con- 
ception of an immaterial soul the statement would have been correct. 
To make the parallel closer she combines the Homeric conception 
of wvyy with the interpretation which H. J. Rose has given to a 
Solonic law regarding corpses, with certain hypothetical conclusions 
derived from the Greek custom of burying infants within the pre- 
cincts of the home, and finally with the notion of transmigration for 
which since Plato “did not wholly succeed” (p. 107) the myth in 
Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta supplies her with the suitable 
details. If elements of such heterogeneous nature may be pieced 
together it is indeed not surprising that something analogous to the 
Australian belief will emerge. 

FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


RouanpD G. Kent. The Forms of Latin: A Descriptive and Histori- 
cal Morphology. Baltimore, Waverly Press, 1946. Pp. 159. 
(Special Publication of the Linguistic Society of America.) 


Latinists have made good use of the three editions (1932, 1940, 
1945) of Kent’s The Sounds of Latin. The present book is a con- 
tinuation of that one, providing a similar account of the morphology 
for use with graduate students and in private study. It deserves the 
same sort of praise that reviewers have given the earlier book; it is 
admirable for its accuracy and completeness, but of course no scholar 
could be expected to agree with all the historical explanations 
suggested. 

The most serious fault to be found with the book is recorded in 
the second paragraph of the preface, as follows: 


This volume treats of word-formation and the inflections of Latin 
. except that the stem formation of nouns and adjectives has been 
excluded; this topic would have occupied more space than can be 
apportioned to it, and has already been treated in admirable detail by 
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Manu Leumann in the fifth edition of Stolz-Schmalz’s Lateinische 
Grammatik, pp. 191-254. 


It happens that word-formation is a topic that has been shamefully 
neglected by classical scholars and teachers, in this as in other 
countries. It is the weakest point in the grammatical equipment of 
most of us, and therefore peculiarly needs to be stressed. The fact 
that there is at last a good treatment in German is to be welcomed, 
but Kent does not plead Leumann’s excellent treatment of Latin 
inflections as a reason for suppressing the present volume; surely he 
ought not to have omitted the most needed part of his book. 

What he has given us is excellent. A book intended primarily for 
students ought to be conservative, and this one is. Evidently Kent 
has studied the most recent literature of his subject, and he is not 
afraid to glean an occasional explanation from it. In general, how- 
ever, he sticks to the old, frequently without giving a reference to 
recently proposed divergent theories. For instance his treatment of 
the Latin gender system ({§ 203) is based upon a prehistoric system 
practically identical with the one formerly assumed for Proto-Indo- 
European, although he grants that it may have been Proto-Italic, or 
even only Proto-Latin. If he had adopted Meillet’s suggestion (B. 
S.L., XXXII, pp. 5-28) that Proto-Indo-European feminines included 
only forms in -@ from adjectives in -os and nouns in -tr? from agent 
nouns in -tér/tér, his facts would have appeared somewhat different. 
He would scarcely have overlooked the inherited agent nouns in -ta 
and -d@ (Lat. agricola, scriba) so completely. 

Somewhat more annoying are a few passages where the author 
uses a phrase that seems to imply deliberations on linguistic problems. 
In discussing the locative singular of third declension nouns (§ 353) 
he says: “because of the confusion of meanings (loc. ‘in,’ abl. 
‘from ’), it was necessary to develop a new form for loc. use, and the 
ending of -o-stems was so used: Carthdgini, temper ‘be- 
times ’.” What happened was, of course, that the relatively common 
locatives in -? tended to encroach upon the relatively rare third 
declension rire, ete. In his very next sentence Kent records the 
continued use of rére “in the country,” and thus proves that a new 
form was not “necessary.” Similarly he says (§ 374) that “the fut. 
perf. replaced -wnt by -int in the 3d pl., partly in imitation of the 
perf. subj. and partly to avoid confusion with the perf. ind. in 
-erunt.” It would be better to say “and partly on account of the 
confusion ...” Of course Professor Kent is under no misappre- 
hension on such points as these, but his readers are prone to think 
of linguistic developments as dependent upon the theories and dis- 
cussions of grammarians; we should neglect no opportunity to 
impress upon them the nearly complete lack of purpose in linguistic 
change. 

There is one small group of explanations for which the author 
must accept full responsibility, but that can safely be called wrong. 
He lays (§ 203) the neuter gender of Lat. volgus to the “ influence 
of Gk. zAjOos N.” The final -s of early Lat. hosticapas and pdricidas 
is ascribed (§ 214) to imitation of Greek words like vedvias; this is 
possible only if we assume that Festus or his authority invented the 
forms cited. I can make no suggestion of a source for the epi- 
graphical gen. s. BONAES FEMINAES (§ 217), but if it contains a final 
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s from a Gk. gen. s. in -ns, the inscription must have been written by 
a Greek. These suggestions are of a piece with Kent’s strange 
opinion that the classical Latin accent was a pitch accent taken over 
from their Greek teachers by upper class Romans of the best period ; 
—but I have said my say on that topic elsewhere. 

These slight blemishes would not be worth mentioning if it were 
not for the need a reviewer feels to say something. Kent’s book will 
serve its double purpose well; it is an excellent school book, and it 
will be a safe reliance for scholars. 

Ep@ar STURTEVANT. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


M. Davip and B. A. Van Gronincen. Papyrological Primer. 
Second (English) Edition. Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1946. Pp. ix 


+ 40* + 167; 6 facsimiles; 2 maps. 


Like the first edition of this well-known book, the second, rendered 
in an entirely acceptable English, is designed specifically in usum 
scholarum, but whereas, on the Continent, its use will be largely 
confined to the schoolboy level, in America it may serve also in 
the graduate schools, either as an introduction to papyrology, or as 
a reader in Hellenistic Greek or Hellenistic history. For either 
purpose, it is better constructed than any other similar text known 
to me. 

The substance of the volume consists of eighty-five papyrus texts 
or parts of texts, all from Egypt and designed to offer the reader 
a selection of materials of all types and times. In date they run 
from 311 B.C. to A. D. 592, in subject from high policy and public 
administration, through private law, to the letters, accounts, and 
memoranda of private life. Included are the famous things, the 
Elephantine marriage contract, the Gnomon of the Idios Logos, the 
Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the letter of Claudius to the 
Alexandrines. Otherwise the basis of the selection has been the 
desire to present complete, representative, and where possible, newly 
published and little known material. So are included texts from the 
Oxford Papyri published by Wegener and from the Warren Papyri 
published by the editors themselves during the War, from the latest 
Michigan volumes, from the Athens Papyri, and so on. Each text 
has a line or two of introduction and the minimum of explanatory 
notes. Bibliographical notes are held to the irreducible minimum in 
view of the purpose of the volume. Plates are added to give a little 
idea of the paleographical development, the subjects being chosen 
from the Leyden collections. An excellent introduction of forty 
pages tells what a beginner ought to know to read intelligently, and 
two glossaries at the end explain technical terms of the administration 
and law. 

The volume is sensibly and carefully done. The printing of the 
texts is not disfigured by misprints, and the comments are based on 
the latest discussion. While this is in no sense a new Mitteis- Wilcken, 
it will be read by all practicing papyrologists with profit. 


C. Braprorp WELLES. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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